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PICK A SAW 

THE QUALITY YOU WANT AT A PRICE YOU HAVEN’T SEEN IN YEARS! 


JET TILTING 

ARBOR TABLESAW 

The perfect marriage 
U.S. precision-imported economy 



Biesemeyer's superb 
TSQ fence mounted 
on Jets 10", 3 HP saw. 

$1^39900 

(wooden extension table not included) 


Jets basic 10" Saw with 

standard lever fence. * 1,199 

For 3 phase add *.*.*.. *50 

Jets 12" blade x 1" arbor... * 1,799 

Order before May the first and 
receive a FREE 40 tooth carbide 
blade with any purchase/ 


The JET tilting arbor table saw is 
a heavy duty, rugged tool, de¬ 
signed to produce accurate, pre^ 
cise work for cabinet makers and 
the construction industry. 

Features: 

The sturdy, box-type body is 
made of steel plate, completely 
^enclosingall moving parts 
to ensure safe operatior>, 
with the extra rigidity neces- 
sarry for day-in, day-out workloads. 
The large table is equipped with 
lOinch extension wings for large 
workpieces. And you can perform 
ripping, moulding and dadoing 
procedures with ease. The 
spindle is supported by a one 
piece housing incorporatir^g two 
enclosed precision ball bearings* 
It also moves vertically with the 
right side handwheel control, and 
lilts up to 45® with the left hand- 
wheel control. The motor is 
equip|3ed with three V-belts to 
transmit smooth, balanced power. 
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SLIDING TABLESAW 


VISIT US AT THE WORKING WITH 
WOOD SHOW ON APRIL 6-8, 1984 
AT THE TRADE SHOW CENTER 
IN SAN FRANCISCO. 



The ease of a panel 
saw* The flexibility 
of a tablesaw* 


$1^79900 


(Complete) 


MACHINERY WITH THE SERIOUS WOODWORKER IN MIND 

• Machinery • Bfokenng • Purchase plans 

Used • Cusfom F/nancmg • Cal! for our listing of 

New • Visa, Mastercharge new and used machines 

Traded • Leases 



EMPIRE MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 2921 Santa Rosa Avenue • Santa Rosa, CA 95407 
Call collect to order 707/528-1095 or 4151499-0408 
'Northern California Representative for Derda, Inc. 
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Letters ... 


I do enjoy your magazine, but hope you 
will show a few simpler projects for the 
beginners. 

Dale E. Stone 
Juneau, AK 

Thanks for your commems. Perhaps some 
of our other readers mil have some project 
ideas they'd like to share. See also some of 
our back issues for project ideas and in¬ 
structions such as stack laminated bud 
vases (Issue !2), plywood computer 
cabinetry (Issue 14), and a knife holder 
(Issue 15). 

In perusing the issues of Pacific Wood¬ 
worker you sent me, I found your publica¬ 
tion to have a distinctly different flavor 
than any of the others. I liked the personal 
slant of many of the pieces and the gentle 
approach evidenced throughout the ani- 
cles. As an example I enjoyed the back¬ 
ground story on Biesemeyer (Issue 16, 
Dec/Jan 1984), This type of ‘Identity in¬ 
formation” for me, at least, is satisfying. 
While perhaps not necessary for life, it 
does give me a sense of identity with the 
woodworking world, 

Chris Broadwell 
Santa Cruz, CA 


Pacific Woodworker welcomes your 
comments, pro or con, about articies 
and information we publish. Send your 
letters to Editor, Pacific Woodworker, 
1300 Galaxy^ M£zy, Suite 8, Concord, CA 
94520. Letters may be edited for pub- 
licothn. 


Woodworkers Need Training 

The following letter was received as a 
response to the Reader Survey we con¬ 
ducted last summer. We think Pacific 
Woodworker readers will be interested in 
Matt LamherPs provocative comments. 

Someone has got to start a school for 
training people how to work in a trade 
shop. I was exposed to my grandfather's 
business as an eight year old with polio 
unable to go to school. They taught you 
how to assist, how to think along and be 
prepared to hand the next tool, jig, or 
board. You went through a year’s program 
where they evaluated whether you could 
work in a shop—blend in, integrate into the 
flow of work. They taught you how to 
evaluate, not criticize; howto know when 
you were starting to make a mistake. It 
would be really interesting to develop a 
program or manual for people working in 
a shop. It is a lost art or skill. 

Matt Lambert 
San Mateo, CA 

Other Lumber Mills Available 

In answer to Marvin Smith's request in 
Issue 16 of Pacific Woodworker for a 
lumber mill, I have access to a five foot cir¬ 
cular saw mill. We have cut California 
walnut logs as large as 7.5' in diameter and 
15' long. We normally work on a share 
basis—good logs, one-third; poor logs that 
require lots of handling, one-half or we 
will cut for cash, The mill is near Modesto, 
California. Contact meat (209) 537-1538. 

Warren D. Boyd 
Modesto* CA 


As a hobby I have built a fair sized band¬ 
saw mill. With it logs as large as four feet 


in diameter have been reduced to two inch 
slabs. Remember k is only a hobby with 
me. 1 have processed black walnut, black 
locust and Modesto ash to name a few. 
Perhaps if Mr* Marvin Smith, who wrote 
the request for mill assistance could 
transport his black walnut to Turlock, I 
could be of some help in cutting it. 

Robert Cooper 
Turlock, CA 

Marxin Smith , let us know if you want us 
to put you in touch with Robert Cooper. 

Needs Drill Bit Source 

fm looking for a source to buy multi¬ 
spur woodworking drill bits made by ”Wm 
Ridgeway, Sheffield, England." The 
closest big cities are Salt Lake City, Utah 
and Idaho Falls, Idaho. Please let me know 
if there is a supplier in either of these towns 
or perhaps in Denver, Colorado or the next 
closest town, 

Rick Horn 
Jackson, WY 

We couldn 'f find any sources for the drill 
bits you want. Do any ofour readers know? 
There are a number of companies which 
sell multi-spur drill bits by mail. These in¬ 
clude Woodcraft, Box 4000, Wobuni, MA 
0I88S; Garrett Wide, 161 Avenue of the 
Americas, NY, NY 10013; and Wood¬ 
worker's Supply of New Mexico, 5604 
Alameda NE, Albuquerque, NM 8(7113. 

I'm afraid neither I (nor the rest of the 
stafi) know of a source in any of the cities 
you mentioned, so the mail order route 
looks like your best bet. Wd certainly ap¬ 
preciate hearing from readers who hum of 
suppliers in your area. 
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EXPANSION SLOTS; AJIowi 
blade to eiqpand without distorting^ 
ARBOR HOLES; Machined and 
ground to perfect ioierancsw. 

MAX RUN OUT TOLERANCES: 

+ - .003 . 

MAX RPM'S: On a ir dameter 
IS7000 . 


4ffO0 t<}''Z60HM 

/V max rooG 


he World's Best 
Are On Sale T 


ipped SawBuB 
fril 30, 1984! 


Premium Quallly 


Premium Quality 


u LU85M ; 

I 10" X 80 teetft VsAbore 
n ,Hook^gle7\P 

I Carbide Used:C4 

~ Ust 110.£^sale 73.90 

This i^the woitd's best producticri 
made carbide,%awblade, You c^n . 
bO sure of one thing, that we are ^ 
out to prove; You can spend as 
much as twice the price of our 
LLI65M blade but you wilijridt find 
a betifer onetl We guarantee it' 

The use of this blade should be 
limited to super fine finish worK 
only. The primary and secondary 
bevels and the t^lon coating make 
this unique sawbiade so very 
precise fri^t the cut seems 
effortless in kii^ of'njiatBrials. 
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you expect in >^ur shop.yH 
blade will do it all, how^vetm 
the onelhat carries closed ’1 
woodworkers we Know hav^ 
of them. V Jhey are practice a 
inexpensive. 


RO. Bo< 7187, 218 FeW A: 
High Point. N.C- 2r2^,|, 
csiruo Tou Fr«%'teaKa 
Oulsltte N.a (In 
ColiBi^ For ihe Nam<f-^ 
DifttritHitor. 


Every Woodworldng 
Project Starts With A Si 


i:6n^t in carbide tipped sawblad^ In co- 
3 m^t popular carb^jjipped 


















Wbrking Small 


Crispin Hollinshead Combines Engineering Skills and 

Woodworking Creativity in Handcrafted Miniatures 


by Charles Harris 


Crispin Hollinshead's 6-foot-plus frame 
towers over most normal-sized furniture, 
but even his hands alone dwarf his (ywn 
creations: miniature reproductions at a 
scale of t" to a foot, Cris has combined a 
background in mechanical engineering 
and drafting with a feel for and a love of 
wood to produce finely crafted furniture 
pieces only a few inches high, 

Cris went to school and worked in San 
Diego, but soon found that engineering 
and drafting were too limiting for his 
creative urges, A hobby of model making 
provided an outlet for awhile, but Cris 
finally abandoned city life in Southern 
California for the trees and fresh air of 
MendtKino tarlher north. 

He first worked as a “gofer"' at local 
construction sites, gradually acquiring the 
manual skills needed for regular employ¬ 
ment as a carpenter. One of the friends he 
made in Mendocino was woodworker 
Brian Lee. Brian turned Cris on to the joys 
and frustrations of fine woodworking, and 
together the pair started the Mendocino 
Woodworkers Assocation. 

Cris's first wood creations were spin¬ 
ning wheels for home spinners. Then, 
using his background as a model maker, he 
produced a scale model clipper ship. The 
ship didn't sell for years, until he built a 
custom display case for the ship. Then the 
ship and case sold quickly. The final step 
in his transition to miniature maker came 
when Cris built a scale dollhouse for the 
popular show held by the Mendocino 


Association in May each year. 

The dollhouse didn't sell at the show, so 
Cris packed it up and drove to San 
Francisco to make the rounds of stores 
there. In the process of locating a store 
which would take the dollhouse on con¬ 
signment, Cris discovered a whole world 
of miniature shops. He saw an opportunity 
to combine his lifelong hobby of model- 
making with a woodworking career. 


Crispin Hollinshead holds one ojhis rniniamre 
turning scrapers of high cobalt steel. 



Cris located a gallery in San Anselmo, 
California which specializes in high 
quality miniatures and developed a rela¬ 
tionship with the owner. Now when he 
produces a run of tables, he contacts the 
owner and asks how many of the run she 
wants. He also sells through another 
gallery in Scottsdale, Arizona. 

Cris enjoys considerable freedom of 
design, within the broad constraints of his 
market, ‘i don't take orders. I do all my 
work on spec,” he explains. By sticking 
with limited editions of 10-20 pieces, he 
avoids the boredom of mass production, 
but still makes enough of an item that he 
needs jigs and assembly line methods. 

One suspects Cris gets as much of a kick 
out of producing a jig to solve a production 
problem as he does in making the finished 
product. His engineering background 
shows through in his imaginative and en¬ 
thusiastic approach to limited production 
work, “The jigging up process is stimula¬ 
ting to my mind: ifs always different. I 
cobble something together which lets me 
machine something repeatedly. Then I tear 
it down, since Til never use that particular 
jig again ” he notes, 'it satisfies the 
mechanical desire in me ” Cris's mechan¬ 
ical bent is evident, too, in his selection of 
designs. He leans toward furniture with 
moving parts: gale-legged tables, side¬ 
boards with rotating tops and cabinets with 
working doors. For design reference, Cris 
has amassed a library of antique books, 
especially Dover reprints. But his pieces 
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are not copies of originals* He picks up 
design elements from several different 
pieces, merging them into his own unique 
piece. 

He builds primarily Early American 
miniatures, with simple joinery and clear 
lines. “I"m not into the fancy carving and 
inlay of other periods ” he explains. *'l like 
classic joinery, frame and panel construc¬ 
tion, square sections and turned posts.’' 

Tips on Making Miniatures 

^Working small’’ has both advantages 
and disadvantages. The raw material cost 
is near zero, the end product is easy to 
transport and ship, and shop space require¬ 
ments are minimah On the other hand, the 
market for handcrafted miniatures is small 
and the work can be frustrating. Errors are 
multiplied by the size of the piece, so that 
even a 1/64" difference becomes very 
noticeable. But Gris has evolved some 
techniques and procedures which help in 
‘‘working small” 

Selection of Wood 

i’m getting picky about my wood,” Cris 
explains. He selects wood with very tight 
grain, with no open pores, which would 
look like gopher holes at the scale he uses. 
His favorite wcxxl is local madrone, which 
he calls Western cherry. He also uses tan 
oak, pine and maple, ‘"But it’s hard to find 
rock maple that has tight enough grain,” he 
adds, 

A tiny check or split in a piece of wood 
would be magnified 12 times in a minia¬ 
ture. “But that’s from the point of view of 
‘big’. I don’t get flaws that size. If 1 have a 
flaw that big in the wood, 1 cut around it, 
and throw away that part ” One of the ben¬ 
efits of working small is low material costs. 
Much of his lumber inventory can be col¬ 
lected from the scraps and ends from other 
area woodworkers, ‘T benefit from others’ 
waste wood,” jokes Cris, 

Sawing the Wood 

A 10" contractor’s table saw is Gris’s 
primary wotxl cutting tool. For a saw blade 
Cris uses a 7 1/2" narrow kerf Tsumura 

An assortmem of Cm’s miniatures in one of his 
unique display eases. 


blade, from Richard Silvera (see Badfic 
Woodworker, Issue 9), For dadoes, Cris 
employs a Sears fine-toothed plywood 
blade, ground down to 1/32" (3/8" in his 
scale), Cris had to make a special throat 
plate for the saw, since the tiny pieces he 
cuts (as little as 1/16" by 1/32") would drop 
through the hole on the normal throat plate 
(see photo). Another custom accessory is 
a fence which goes right down to the blade, 
to hold the smallest pieces. 

Working small requires getting very 
close to the spinning blade, so Cris uses 


standard safety precautions, but at one 
twelth scale. He built a miniature blade 
guard to cover the tiny portion of the blade 
which projects through the custom throat 
plate. And Cris always uses a miniature 
push stick when working close to the 
blade. “I am always conscious of how I am 
pushing and where my hand will go if it 
slips.” These precautions pay off; Cris has 
never even nicked a finger! 

Cris has modified other tools for 
“working small” as well. For stop dadoes, 
he ground a chisel down to 1/32". His 
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router hangs underneath a special table, 
complete with auxiliary tables which 
clamp on top for particular tasks. He 
grinds his own miniature router bits for 
molding, etc. 

Tiirning 

The only truly miniature tool Cris 
employs is a Unimai model maker's lathe. 
"‘It*s my main tool, a lovely machine,"' Cris 
intones. This lightweight machine is ac¬ 
curate to a few thousandths of an inch, 
enough for even Cris's exacting standards. 
For scrapers Cris uses 1/8" square by 2 
1/2" blanks of high cobalt steel. The 1/8" 
scrapers are the equivalent of 1 1/2" in 
scale. Trial and error led to his selection of 
the proper steel for scrapers, ‘i started 
with regular Brookstone tool steel 
scrapers, but they didn't hold their 
sharpness. I found F was spending an hour 
and a half every six hours resharpening my 
scrapers. I tried carbide blanks, but with¬ 
out a diamond grinding wheel, I couldn't 
get them sharp enough, even though they 
did hold their edge well. Finally I turned to 
high cobalt steel, which 1 can sharpen, and 
which holds its edge much better than tool 
steel ” Cris explains. 



The predsiofi Unimat iathe is the attly special 
piece of equipnient Cris employs to produce his 
mimatures. 


To produce the several dozen legs 
needed for a run of 12 tables, Cris first cuts 
all the stock to the correct length. Then he 
marks a piece of paper with all of the 
critical dimensions: starting and stopping 
points, for example. With the piece in the 
lathe and spinning, Cris uses a knife blade 


to define the ends, working from his paper 
pattern. He practices on a few pieces to get 
the feel of the piece, and then runs off the 
80-100 legs he needs, while peering 
through a magnifying lens (see photo). "I 
usually make about 10 more than I will 
need, in case of problems later on." 

After talking to Del Stubbs of Chico, 
California, Cris is learning how to shear 
his turnings, rather than scrape the wood, 
"The sheared surface is cleaner and 
crisper, and easier to duplicate. Shearing 
reduces tearout, and my tools hold their 
edge longer,” Cris comments. 

Sanding and Planing 

Cris finishes most of his work by 
planing, not sanding. "1 never liked 
sanding: the noise, dust and constantly 
changing grits. Then I took James 
Krenov's first summer program at the 
College of the Redwoods (see Pacific 
Woodworker^ Issue 14). I was overjoyed 
with his planing techniques. Here is a 
process that gives a superior surface that 
you can't duplicate with sanding," he 
explains. "Also, the planed comer stays 
sharp as you work in scale. With sanding, 
even the slightest rounding looks like the 
edge was routed." Cris's primary plane is 
a 15" wooden plane, fully 15 feet long in 
scale! He clamps the plane into a 
woodworking vise and slides the work over 
the exposed blade. What little sanding Cris 
still does is for fine adjustments, such as 
making all four table legs even. 


Tuit) of ike spectaHy modified (ools Cris uses in 
miniature production: a ph'wtmd iv blade 
ground dinm to 1/32"* for dadoes and a thrrrat 
plate for the table saw nith a thty slot for close 
work. 




Cris demoitstmies planing thin wooden panels: 
he damps the plane to she bench . and runs the 
wood across the blade. 


Clamping 

To hold the tiny pieces in proper 
alignment as the glue sets, Cris has 
developed a frame similar to a picture 
frame. Using parallel wedges, this jig puts 
gentle, even pressure on all sides of the 
piece. He also uses adhesive tape to hold a 
joint; with such tiny surfaces even the 
holding power of the tape provides 
adequate pressure to ensure a strong joint. 

Selling Miniatures 

Cris readily admits that the market for 
his products is quite limited. Most 
dollhouse furniture is imported production 
work, pieces selling for less than $50. The 
number of potential customers for more 
expensive, hand crafted, limited pro¬ 
duction pieces is small. "I have to pay 
auention to what my clientele wants " Cris 
explains. 

On the other hand, there are some dis¬ 
tinct marketing advantages to working in 
the miniature field. "There are very few 
people doing quality woodworking at this 
scale,” Cris notes. "I feel comfortable 
working at this scale, but some people go 
bananas working at 1" to a foot" Another 
advantage: his work is purchased outright; 

continued on page 45 
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Calendar & Announcements 



Events of Interest to Woodworkers ... 


Mar*31-Apr-L Santa Rosa, CA, 

Woodcarvers Festival, Contact Sonoma County 
^Mxxlc^^vcrs, 1263 Rim of the Redwoods, SebastopoU 
CA 95472, 

Apr, 1-May 1- Fort Bragg, CA. 

Application period for Fine Woodworking Progratn 
of College of the Redwoods for the 84^85 school year. 
Contact Fmc Woodworking Program, 440 Alger St., 
Fort Bragg. CA 95437 or (7U7) 964^7056, 

Apr.3. San Rafael, CA. 

7:30 PM. Dominican College Art Dept, lecture: 
Stuart Welch on Design Considerations Around 
Designer-Built Fumilure, 

Aprj6> Mendocino, CA. 

7:30 PM. Mendocino Art Center lecture by Simon 
Watts: Lapstrakc Boatbuilding Techniques. $2 
donation. 


Apr6-& Tempe, AZ. 

Old Town Tempe Festival, juried show and sale, Mill 
Ave. and 5th Street area 10 AM-6PM, Contact 
Barbara Salimarsh, 607 E. Loyola Drive, Tempe, 
AZ85282 or (602) 966-7277, 

AprJ. Mendocino, CA. 

8 PM. Mendocino Art Center lecture by Simon Waits: 
Fumitufie Design and Construction. $2 donation. 
Apr.9-May 14. San Diego, CA. 

Cabinetmaking class. For infonnation contact The 
Cutting Edge of San Diego, 7626 Miramar Rd, Suite 
3500, San Diego, CA 92126 or (619) 695-3990, 

Apr. 12-May 17. Berkeley, CA. 

Rocking horse carving class with Anton Lignell. For 
information contact The Cuning Edge. 1836 Fourth 
St., Berkeley, CA94710or (415) 548-60U, 


Apr. 16-17. Berkeley, CA. 

Children’s Toymaking class. afteiTOX^ns, For informa¬ 
tion contact The Cutting Edge, 1836 Fourth St,. 
Berkeley, CA 94710 or (415) 548-6011. 

Apr. IS. Berkeley, CA. 

Children’s WDodcui Printing class* afternoons. For in¬ 
formation contact The Cutting Edge* 1836 Fourth St,* 
Berkeley* CA 94710 or (415) 548-6011. 

Apr.23- Berkeley, CA. 

Wood Lamination for Carvers class. For information 
contact The Cutting Edge, 1836 Fourth St., Berkeley, 
CA 94710 or (415)548-6011. 

Apr.25. Berkeley, CA. 

Chair Design workshop with Jeff Dale. For informa¬ 
tion contact The Cutting Edge, 1836 Fourth St,* 

continued 




Looking For That 
Hard To Find Furniture 
Hardware Part? 


The answer's elementary: Send for Kemp Hardware's extensive 
Furniture and woodworking hardware catalog, A supplier to Furniture 
factories For over 00 years* Kemp Hardware inventories over 2300 
specialized furniture hardware items, until now only available to the 

targe Furniture manufacturers. 

In stock: table slides* furniture lights, trim hardware grills, industrial 
woodworking glue, European hardware* table locks* waterbed 
hardware and much more. Send $3.00 for a complete catalog, and 
we'll refund your $3.00 with the first order. 


TABLL SUDES FURNITURE UCHTS TRIM EUROPEAN INDUSTRIAL 

HARDWARE HARDWARE WOODWORKING 

GLUE 


P.O, Box 529* Paramount* CA 90723 
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Berkeley. CA 947J0 or (415) 548-6011. 

Apn28w Los Angeles, CA. 

A Day wjili Sam Maloofio his Wbrkshop. R>r infer- 
marion contact The Cutting Edge. 3871 Grand View 
Bivd.* Los Angeles. CA 90066 or (213) 390-9723. 

Apr.28. San Diego, CA. 

Clock Building class. For information contact The 
Cutting Edge of San Diego. 7626 Miramar Rd. Suite 
3500. San Diego. CA 92t26 or (619) 695-3990. 

May 5-17. Los Angeles, CA. 

Thursdtws. wcirkshc^ with Jerr>'Glaser on LaibcToot 
Making. For infonnation contact The Cutting Edge. 
3871 Grand View Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90066 or 
(213) 390-9723. 

May 4-5, Los Angeles, CA. 

Building Wooden Xylophones workshop. Rir infor¬ 
mation contact The Cutting Edge. 1836 Riurth St.. 
Berkeley. CA 947t0 or (415) 548-6011. 

May 4-6. I^os Angeles, CA. 

Lecture by Toshio Odate on his wood sculpture (Fri.), 
WLirkshop on Japanese Tools and Make a Shoji Screen 
(Sat, ife Sun.). Rir information contact The Cutting 
Edge. 3^71 Grand View Blvd., Los Angeles. CA 
90066 or (213) 390-9723. 

May 4-6. San Diego, CA. 

Lecture/Workshop with James Krcnov, Lecture on 
Fri . night. wvwkshopon 5 & 6 Contact San Diego 
Fine Woodworkers Assoc.. P.O. Box 99656. San 
Diego. CA 92109. 


James Krenov’s School 
Accepting Applications 

The Fine Woodworking Program of the 
College of the Redwoods in Fort Bragg. 
California (see Pacific ^odiwrker. Issue 
14) is accepting applications for the I9S4-5 
academic yean Application period is April 
1-May 1. For more information and ap¬ 
plication forms, contact College of the 
Redwoods Fine Woodworking Program, 
440 Alger Sl, Fort Bragg. CA 95437 or 
call (707) 964-7056. 


May 5. Marshall, CA. 

Northern California Woodworkers Association 
General Meeting & Barbecue (sec NCWA News 
elsewhere in this issue for details)* 

May 5. San Diego, CA, 

Decoy Carving seminar with Bob Berry. For informa¬ 
tion contact The Cutting Edge of San Diego, 7626 
Miramar Rd* Suite 3500. San Diego. CA 92126 or 
(619) 695-3990. 

May 7. Berkeley, CA. 

Ted Chase on Japanese Tools. For information con¬ 
tact The Cutting E(%e. 1836 Fourth St*. Berkeley. CA 
94710 or (415) 548-6011. 


Awards for Woodworking 
Students 

The International Wood Collectors 
Society will provide ribbons, certificates 
and some expense money for exhibits and 
displays of junior and senior high school 
woodworking projects. Winners of local 
competitions are eligible fora Grand Prize 
to be awarded by The International Wotxl 
Collectors Society. For more information 
contact R.M.Bartlett, IWCS. Trenton 
High School, 2601 Charlton Road, Tren¬ 
ton, Ml 48183, 


May 9-30, San Diego, CA. 

Decoy Carving class. For information contact The 
Cutting Edge of San Diego, 7626Miratmr Rd, Suite 
35{X). San Diego, CA 92126 or (619) 695-3990, 

May 10-June 28. Berkeley, CA. 

Thuradays. Cold Molded Boat Cdn;^ ruction class. For 
information contact The Cutting Edge. 1836 Fourth 
St.. Bcrtrelcy. CA94710or(415) 548-6011. 

May 12-2& Santa Rosa, CA, 

Sonoma County Designers Showca^ in the historic 
Runyon-Metzger house. 535 B Street. Santa Rosa. 


No obligation, FREE trial offer! * 

INDUSTRIAL 

SANBLADE 

SANDS OUT SAW MARKS AS YOU CUT-all In one oporo- 
ftoni Super smootb... eliminates sanding... planing 
... Increases production. Saves costly labor time,.. 
and provides a clean, finished look. 


e Enlarged abrasive- 
now extended to 
gullets 

• 60 Grit—for smooth 
sanding 

• Thinner—easier feed, 
cut Is only 1/6" thick 


Rip or crosscut on hardwood, softwood, plys, veneeis, por- 
tlcleboord, lominotes 1* or 2*slded (use 80 Ups]. Corlon, 
hardboard, phenolics. 40 Tips ore stondord. 60 and 60 
Tips ovaiiQble. Factory sharpening, 3 days, Si 2.95. 

Far samp/e cuts and fiterature, caif or write: 

United Saw Technologies Int’l. 

To Ofder; 1.800526^1988, ext. 144 
In NJ.: 800272-1321, ext. 144 


P.O. Box 941 Cimor\. bU 07014 
(201)471-3333 


"Try a SANBLADE for 30 doys. If you don’t like the results, we'll 
buy It bockl No questions asked. 


CAREERS IN WOOD 



Design kt Wdod 
ArlrSF / 

.disru.N./ 

18111 I'^rdhoff St., 
Ndrthpidge, CA^330 


Internship^^t^^n^le with practicing 
designer/<aaltsnTg*>^nd industry 

Program endorsed 

SAM MALob 


For infor:^ation write: 


California 


Sta4t 


University, Northridge 


A Cooperative Edveation Program 
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Tour of 17 rooms and grounds. 10 to 4 dai ly; Thursct^s 
10 to 7. For information call (707) 54-MUSIC. 
May 17-Juiie 1 . San Diego, CA* 

Stained Glass class. For infonnaticin contact The Cut- 
ling Edge of San Diego, 7626 Miramar Rd. Suite 3500. 
San Diego, CA 92126 (619)695-3990. 

May 30-June 27 , San Diego, CA. 

Furniture building class: Queen Anne table. For in¬ 
formation contact The Cutting Edge of San Diego, 
7626 Miramar Rd. Suite 3500, San Diego, CA 92126 
or (619)695-3990. 

June i-3. Oakland, CA. 

Festival at the l^ke Craft Market. Contact Festival 
Craft Market, c/o GoodfcilwvCatalqg, PO. Box 4520, 
Berkeley, CA 94704. 

June 2. Berkeley, CA. 

Tuning Japanese Tools with Ted Chase. For informa¬ 
tion contact The Cutting Edge, IS36 Fourth St,, 
Berkeley, CA 94710 or (415) 543-6011, 

June 4. Berkeley, CA. 

Wood Coloring with Gary Bennett. For information 
contact The Cutting Edge, 1836 Fourth St., Berkeley, 
CA 94710 or (415) 548-6011. 

June 6-20. Los Angeles, CA. 

Wsdnesdi^s, seminar on Marketing Your Woodwork. 
For information contact The Cutting Edge, 3871 
Grand View Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90066 or (213) 
390-9733. 


Woodworking Show 
in I^adena 

The Pasadena Convention Center is the 
site of The Woodworkers Show April 
13-15, The show features exhibits, free 
seminars, demonstrations and prizes. Pro¬ 
fessional and aspiring fine woodworkers 
can view the latest in tools and techniques. 
Open noon to lOpm Friday, 10-10 Saturday 
and 10-6pni Sunday. Contact Pal Dillon, 
1516 S, Pbntius Ave,, Los Angeles, CA 
90025 or call (20)477-8521. 


June 9. Berkeley, CA. 

Wbod Cul Priming. For information contact The Cut¬ 
ting Edge, 1836 Fourth St., Berkeley, CA 94710 or 
(415) 54S-601L 

June 9. San Diego, CA. 

Wxxltuming seminar and demonstration with Jerry 
Glaser, ¥ot information contact The Cutting Edge of 
San Diego, 7626 Miramar Rd. Suite 3500, San Diego, 
CA 92126 or (619)695-3990. 


Wood Carving Classes Begin 

B and L Woodworking of Santa Rosa, 
CA, is offering beginning courses of in¬ 
struction in wood carving, starting now, A 
selection of wood carving tools and sup¬ 
plies is also available. Persons interested in 
learning about the tools and techniques of 
traditional hand tool wood carving should 
contact Steve Biggs, 3683 Guerneville 
Road, Santa Rosa, CA 95401, or (707) 
545-8263, 

Old Town Tempe 
Spring Festival 

The Old Town Tempe (Arizona) Spring 
Festival (see Pacific Woodworker, Issue 
15) features a juried an and craft show and 
sale, with 3(X) exhibits. Musicians and 
gourmet foods complement the exhibits. 
April 6-8, downtown Tempe, Arizona. 
Contact Barbara Saltmarsh, 607 E. Loyola 
Dr,, Tempe, AZ 85282 or call (602) 
966-7277. cominued 


U.S.A. CUTTING TOOLS • NORTON ABRASIVES • MAKITA • DEWALT • BIESEMEYER • AIR TOOLS 


BRATTON MACHINERY COAST TO COAST 

Only Bratton can ship from up to 5 different locations in the U.S. to help 
... you save even more money! ————— 


Powermatic 


Rockwell 


ftiiivarmatJc ModaX ^ 

(with aiesitieyef) 

^tr mod#! M Tiisi# S«w 
coenpivit witfi Bietemoyer 
Model 50. 50 lOchn rt of 
biKto. f ph. 3 , Z3D volt 
megnetlc conlrolt 

USI: S2239 Sale; St84d 

(F.O.B, McMmnvitle, TN. 

Tallahassee SaJ* Lake Dtyr 

Pawernut/c Model B# 

(Standard) 

List: $1989 tele; ff 749 

(FO B McMinrwffle, TN, 

TaBahasaee. San Lake City)' 

rBJUoASo Pomm Tool 


Gel )K)iur best vBfi^fabie pncB on any 
Pcmr'Cabte, HfecTw. or Stack and Docker 
power toot and we wtff beat it p(^ pakt. 

WM pmetm WHJ, M Q4ioTci» omr m m 
04M jurouuu riimfoiii uwi. 

Honor usfTHi vjim m this sraoiAt. 


pQwmrrrwtic Jotitlmr 
Mod9l SO 

S" Jointer. *4tri Sler^l 
VA vingle phue 
tIS voH motor, 
loggia swAch 

S14ST Sale; $1^99 

(FO B. McMinnvkIla. IN. Sail 
Lake Crty)* 

'(Sait Lake City and Tallahassee 
inbound Ireight will be added) 


0*’ 


1*^ 


Complete ready 
to rm with 1 ph.. 
3 h p.. TYiagnelic 
conlrois. exten- 
Sion wings, ’’sec 
thru" splitter- 
mounted guard, 
np fence, com- 
dination Wade, 
mtter guage, 
guide bars, table 
msen. n^otor 
pulley and 
ftoctrwel/ Unlmmw 34-783 V-bells. 

T ph. 3 hp 230 VDit. magnetic contrtjts 
List: S1971 Solo: $JW 

(F.O.B Memphis Salt Lake City) 


Hitachi 


HHaeM flOOOA 
Pf after-Jpjnter 


PocJfwott 14” Bantfaewi 
29-283 

with enclosed steal 
stand, baltguard, 

14 hp single phase 
motor & push button 
switch mounted and 
wired in stand 
Ust:$B86 Safe; $949 I 

(F.O.B. Mempbis, Tallab^see. 

Sail Lake City .Wikkes-Ba/fa. PA) 


Usi: SI 999 


Safa; Sra»d 


(F.O.B Memphis, Tallahassee. 
SaJt Lake City, Witkes-Barre. PA) 

Caff for othar IfHachl 
SpaefaXa 


BRATTON MACHINERY I 
& SUPPLY, INC. 

ATTN: Dept. FWW 
t0l5 Commercial Street 
P C. Bojc moa 
Tallahassee. FL 32316 
Call loll free: 1-800^74-8160 
I In Rofida; 1-800-342-2641 
Local: (904) 222-4B42 
WritB tor catalogs. 
5rJc/ose 13 for postage S handting. 


• JORGENSEN CLAMPS • AIR TOOLS • U.S,A, CUTTING TOOLS • NORTON ABRASIVES • GREENLEE 
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June 23-24* Sacramento, CA. 

Pacific Flyway Decoy Association Hth Annual 
Wildfc?wl B^stival. Contact Susan Nesbju f^ific 
Fly way Decoy Assoc., P*0, 536. Quincy, CA 

95971. 

June 30. Alameda, CA. 

Wotidturner*s Conference sponsored by Northern 
California Wxidworkere Association at Woodiine The 
Japan Woodworker, featuring Del Stubbs, Steve 
Johnson & others. Limited enrollment. For pre- 
registration, cost, and information packet contact Ron 
Ashby at (107) 937-0375. 

Designer Kitchen Showcase 

How do you fit a spacious and functional 
contempory kitchen into a restored Vic¬ 
torian home? John Ward of Artisan Wood¬ 
workers (see Pacific ^bodm^rker. Issue 8) 
has met the challenge in the 115-year old 
Runyon-Metzger home in Santa Rosa, 
California. The kitchen and 16 other 
designer showcase rooms are on display 
May 12-28 at 535 B St,, Santa Rosa from 
104pm. Tickets $8.00, proceeds benefit 
Santa Rosa Symphony. P.O.Box 1081, San¬ 
ta Rosa, CA 95402 or (707) 54-MUSIC, 

confifiued on page / 7 
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FOnEST MANAGEMENT. INC. 

-i— Featuring — 

GalifomtaBlackOaH * WhlieOak 
Pacific Madfone • Tan Oak 
* An d Ol her t nd Ig eno u s Hardwood 
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Markotina 


1^ Reprasef>lalive ($1^ ^341426 



SHOPSMITH 

OWNERS 

miHi 

DUPIIiniOR 


DeotgnAcI Espvctaltf Fai Yitm £ilioptnnlth 

BRANDYWINE WOOD & TOOL 

2433 Driftwood Dr. Wilmington^ DE 19^410 



SPUNKY PRODUCTS. INC. 621 Lincoln Ave. Salinas, CA 93901 


MAKE THIS 
“SPUNKY” 
ROCKER 


FULL-SIZE PLANS $5.00 
FREE CATALOG 
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Fluid Wood Inlay 


Rediscovering Lost Arts of Marquetry 


by Martin Zschoche 


Many of die secrets of wood inlay did not 
survive to modern times. Ancient tech¬ 
niques, for the most part, went unrecorded 
by craftsmen. These procedures, like the 
formulas for stains and finishes on Stradi- 
varius violins, were guarded as trade se¬ 
crets, passed down from fether to son, if at 
all. Often when the master died, his meth¬ 
ods and techniques died with him. Future 
craftsmen had to rediscover the idiosyn¬ 
crasies of their work, making their own 
way to the desired results. I have a par¬ 
ticular interest in the techniques for in¬ 
tricate inlayed and marquetry lettering. 
Fancy scrolled Old English letters of a 
width equal to 1 mm or smaller, or highly 
figured Russian lettering as might be found 
on I5th Century icons are particularly 
troublesome to transpose into marquetry. 
The standard marquetarian methods—cre¬ 
ating a “through window" in a piece of 
veneer and cutting a corresponding in¬ 
lay—are simply insufficient. 

Lettering is fraught with tiny dangling 
pieces, often with the grain running the 


About the author: Martin R. Zschoche, 
C.GEM. is a professional w^oodworker in 
Vista, Califonua, who specializes in mar¬ 
quetry and church projects. 


wrong way and thus subject to fracturing 
upon the least provocation. Many letters of 
the alphabet contain closed loops, such as 
in an “O” or an “A". These leave unattach¬ 
ed pieces when carved in veneer Some of 
these problems may well be averted in gen¬ 
uine inlay where the work is carved into a 
sol id piece of wood, but to create the same 
effect in marquetry using only veneer, re¬ 



quires a new or newly rediscovered 
technique. 

F. Hamilton Jackson, in his 1909 text/n- 
tarsia and Marquetry, lists a number of 
materials once used for inlay. “Vitreous 
material,” was one item on that list. This 
may well have been a powdered substance 
liquefied with adhesive and applied in a 
fluid form. I started working from this 
idea, adding a few tricks from veneer work 
and plywood construction. My experi¬ 
ments eventually led to a successful tech¬ 
nique for fluid wood inlay. I’ll demonstrate 
this procedure with my reproduction of a 
Russian icon of St. Peter {see photo). 

In the icon St. Peter holds a scroll in¬ 
scribed in ancient Russian with a biblical 
reference to Peter’s confession of Christ. I 
chose ebony for the black letters, and holly 
for the white background. Holly is not 
only the whitest of woods but also very 
hard, so that it takes and holds clean, sharp 
cuts. I selected a piece laigc enough to hold 
all the lettering, with some working mar- 


Afier [he lenen are tmeed oniy ihe nvo-la)'ered 
wood i^eneer, the tetters are cardidh cut oat with 
a scalpel. 
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gins, with very tight grain, running from 
the top to the bottom of the scroll. Then, 
borrowing a trick from plywood construc¬ 
tion, I laminated a second piece of holly to 
the back of the first, with the grain running 
at right angles to the first piece. 

This lamination provides several advan¬ 
tages. First, the two-part laminate is strong 
enough to survive the great deal of hand¬ 
ling necessary for the lettering process. 
Second, 1 could cut the letters into the face 
only one veneer thickness deep. The knife 
blade stops when it encounters the second 
layer of cross grain. And finally, the lower 
layer firmly holds the small dangling edges 
and centers of letters, so that they remain 
in their proper place, I first produced a 
master drawing of the entire picture, in¬ 
cluding the lettering. When laying out the 
rows of letters, 1 had to make sure the let¬ 
ters were cut to equal height with all their 
tops and bottoms meeting on the same im¬ 
aginary lines. Just as the reading of this ar¬ 
ticle would be ruined if the letters were 
unevenly spaced in width or height, so also 
inlay would suffer from lack of care on this 
matter, A ruler and a light pencil line can 
be used to ensure that all the characters are 
even. 

I then transferred the master drawing to 
the holly laminate with carbon paper and 
a fine stylus (see photo). Each letter mea¬ 
sures only 4 mm X 13 mm with a line 
thickness of I mm. The diacritical marks 
above the letters are as small as .25 mm. 
When you work with these dimensions you 
must take extra care that your stylus traces 
accurately over each letter and phonetic 
mark. After the transfer, you can touch up 
slight variances on the holly with a fine 
mechanical pencil. 

The key to fluid wood inlay lies in the 
hole for the lettering, more than in the in¬ 
laid material. 1 cut the letters out with 
surgeons* scalpels: a #4 handle with a #23 
blade and a #3 handle fitted with a #11 
blade (see photo). Working under a mag¬ 
nifying lens, I carefully incised the outline 
of each letter with the scalpel almost 

Vie finished marmietry' pttnel: a reproduaion of 

a ISfh century Russian icon of St. Peter, 



A steady hand and genite pressure helps in trac¬ 
ing the tiny lerters out of the hoHy veneer 



The letters are oniy removed from the first layer 
of wood. The cross-gmined wood beneath adds 
strength. 
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Surjieon *s scalpels and denrat picks remove the 
wootl fmtt the letters. 

perpendicular to the work (see photo). 1 
often had to trace each time three or four 
times before the blade cut through to the 
cross grain of the second layer 

Next 1 removed the veneer inside the let¬ 
ter outlines by crosshatching with the knife 
and removing the pieces with a dental tool 
or the knife blade itself. In most cases the 
pieces of veneer separated easily at the 
glue line. I had to take special care, 
though, near the fragile edges and letter 
centers so that these were not dislodged 
with the waste. 

The success of the entire process de¬ 
pends on the quality of this cutting. The 
letter shaped recesses must have clean, 
crisp edges, free from bruises or remain¬ 
ing waste fragments. Any imperfections at 
this stage will ruin the final effect of the 
inlay. 

Once I had cut the entire script, 1 sealed 
the holly with two light applications of 
thinned shellac. I padded this on with a soft 
cloth such that I only dampened the top 
surface of veneer, I then set the veneer 
aside to al low each coat to dry thoroughly. 

Meanwhile 1 prepared the the inlay ma¬ 
terial from solid blocks of jet black Ga¬ 
boon ebony, pulverized on a table belt 
Sander. A sheet of wax paper placed be¬ 
neath the Sander collected the ebony dust. 
1 mixed this dust with yellow carpenter's 


glue in a ratio of approximately l:l to form 
a thick, black cream. 

To apply the cream, I sm^red it over the 
entire surface of the incised holly and 
allowed it to dry overnight into a hard 
crust. As the glue shrank, it draws the mix¬ 
ture down into the lettering. I had to apply 
two or three coats of the cream (preparing 
a fresh mixture each time) until the oudine 
lettering was no longer visible through the 
crust. 1 let each coal dry overnight to as¬ 
sure a resilient inlay. 

Once the inl;^ was completely dry, I 
gently sanded down the crust, starting with 
100 grit sandpaper and quickly moving to 
120 and 180 grit as I approached the sur¬ 
face of the holly. This sanding removed 


only the excess crust, leaving the hardened 
ebony within the incised letters. The fin¬ 
ished product was bright and crisp black 
lettering on a white background as infin¬ 
itely detailed as the original (see photo). 

This experiment in rediscovery has 
proved quite profitable and opened up 
many new avenues for use of the same 
technique. Particular application might be 
made to marquetry and inlay restoration in 
which small pieces require replacement. 
The technique should work with the small¬ 
est of detail and it merits further 
experimentation. 

The finished letters, filled with ebony 'fiaid^ are 
crisp and clean. 
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Shop Tips 


Living with Murphy 


anything can go wrong, it will ,,. 


Do you have a pet pn^edure or process 
that you know is wrong, but you go on us¬ 
ing because you never had a problem with 
it? Perhaps you1i change your ways when 
you hear what happened to Charles Russell 
of Santa Rosa, Calfomia. 

‘The day started badly when my newly 
purchased computer started spewing 
sparks and smoke. The manual didn't 
mention one combination of actions to 
avoid. To get over that frustration, I 
thought I would go out to the shop and 
work on a hardwood cabinet I was 
building, 

*i looked around my disorganized shop, 
but I couldn't locate my favorite tape 
measure, the one I keep on my bell all the 
time, I had to settle for a smaller one. For 
a long time I had been in the habit of 
measuring wood off the hack of the tape 
measure case, automatically adding the 
three extra inches to the length. With my 


mind still on my smoldering computer, 1 
took out my last piece of hardwood, 
carefully marked it into four lengths and 
cut the pieces. 

“It wasn't until I went to fit the pieces in- 
to the cabinet that I realized that each piece 
was an inch too short! My second-choice 
tape measure had a two inch case, not a 
three inch case like my favorite tape. And 
of course the lumber yard was closed on 
Saturday afternoon. 

“Needless to say, I now always measure 
off the from of the tape measure!” 

Do you have a similar story to share with 
Pacific Woodworker readers? You can 
earn a subscription , a set of back issues or 
a woodworking project book by sending 
your Murphy tip to Pacific Woodworker. 
1300 Gaiaxy Suite 8, Concord, CA 
94520 



I see your husband 
finished his dock ,,, 


Calendar & Announcements 

continued from page 12 

June 30, Berkeley, CA. 

Decoy Carving Demonstration. For information con¬ 
tact The Cutting Edge, 1836 Fourth St., Berkeley* CA 
947i0 or (415) 5484011, 

Pacific Woodworker mil publicize 
events of interest to woodworkers. 
Send complete information to Pacific 
Woodworker Calendar, 1300 Galaxy 
Way, Suite 8, Concord, CA 94520. 
Deadline for Issue 19: April 25, 1984. 


Using Linseed Oil 


Wooden tool handies will last longer and 
keep looking like new if you treat them 
with a thin coat of linseed oil. Repeal 
whenever the finish looks like it is begin¬ 
ning to show signs of wear. 

Your ladders will be stronger and more 
flexible, and you can prevent splintering if 
you coat them at least once every year with 
boiled linseed oil. 

If your wooden hammer handles have 
loose heads because they have dried and 
become smaller from shrinking, tighten 
the hammer onto the handle with a wedge. 
Then stand the hammer on its head, im¬ 
mersed in linseed oil. Doing this will keep 
the hammer head in place securely. 

You will find it easier to drive nails and 
screws if you first dip them in linseed oil. 
The thin tough coating that the oil forms 
around them will also prevent wood rot. 

Remove excess oil from surfaces that 
have been handled. If they stay sticky, 
remove the excess with turpentine or 
mineral spirits. Never boil a mixture of 
linseed oil and turpentine; you'll have a 
fire! 

from B. Beck 



qAuqE 
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Marketing 


Guide to Woodworking 
Galleries and Stores 


Part 1: Professional Attitude Increases Gallery Sales 


by jean M. Davis and Charles Harris 


Woodworkers who want to sell their 
work have several ways to do so: you can 
work directly with clients* you can sell 
through crafts fairs, and you can sell 
through retailers like galleries and crafts 
stores. Some woodworkers use all of these 
approaches, but for many working with 
galleries and stores has considerable 
appeal. 

For one thing, the gallery or store does 
all the selling; dealing with the customers, 
handling sales tax, advertising, arranging 
special exhibits, etc. The woodworker is 
free to spend more time on what he really 
wants to do: work with wood. By spread¬ 
ing overhead costs among all the products 
they sell, galleries can offer more 
reasonable prices than a woodworker who 
tries to maintain his own retail outlet* 

Galleries and stores offer other benefits 
to the woodworker. A successful gallery 
manager has considerable marketing ex¬ 
pertise. He can provide invaluable advice 
and suggestions about what to produce, 
and what will sell. And a retailer can pro¬ 
vide excellent exposure to the public for 
any woodworker. 

On the other hand, there are some draw¬ 
backs to selling your work through galler¬ 
ies. You will receive less than the full retail 


price for the piece. Typical gallery com* 
missions are 30-40% on consignment 
pieces; and when the gallery buys outright 
the woodworker usually gets about 50% of 
the retail sales price. Another loss to the 
woodworker is the absence of personal, 
direct contact with customers. The wood¬ 
worker misses the chance to explain the 
design and construction details to the 
potential customer (although this informa¬ 
tion can be committed to paper for the 
gallery’s use). And the woodworker loses 
the direct feedback from the customer: 
what he likes, and what he doesn’t. 

Despite these drawbacks, galleries and 
crafts stores represent an attractive sales 
outlet for many woodworkers. Based on 
our recent survey of retail outlets in the 
West, here are some pointers for dealing 
with galleries and stores. 

Professional Attitude 

Galleries and crafts stores are in 
business to make money. In most cases 
they are staffed by professional sales peo¬ 
ple, and they want to deal with professional 
suppliers. Regardless of your status as a 
woodworker (full-time, part-time or just 
beginning), your attitude and approach to 
these stores is as important as the quality of 
your designs and craftsmanship. Keys to a 


professional approach are: wise selection 
of items to sell, business-like contacts and 
inquiries, realistic pricing and firm pro¬ 
duction deadlines. 

What to Produce 

One example of the difference between 
an amateurish approach to gallery sales 
and that of a professional is in the selection 
of items to sell. A professional studies his 
market: what does the gallery want? What 
sells, in what price range? What are other 
professional woodworkers making and 
selling? In our survey, most stores and 
galleries recommended smaller, less ex¬ 
pensive items as those that sell most read¬ 
ily. “It is necessary, especially in the 
beginning stages, to offer smaller items, 
things people can take with them," says a 
Washington state gallery owner That 
doesn’t mean that you can’t sell furniture or 
large sculpture through a retail shop, but 
you may have to look harder for galleries 
that are located where large, expensive 
items do sell, it may take longer to sell your 
work and you1l probably need to establish 
your own clientele as well. 

Check with gallery managers about 
their needs and suggestions. "Allow us to 
have some input,” suggests a Hawaiian 
gallery manager. An Oregon gallery 
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owner recommends, ''Ask the advice of the 
gallery professionals* Utilize their market¬ 
ing expertise. It can really boost your 
salesIn order to sell through a retailer, 
you have to sell both to the gallery itself 
and to its customers; the gallery staff can 
tell you what their customers want. 

Few of the retailers complained about 
poor design or quality of craftsmanship; 
these don't present a problem to retail 
businesses because they don't accept for 
sale items that aren't appropriate or don't 
meet their standards. On the other hand, 
good design, fine craftsmanship and ex¬ 
cellent finishing techniques are not enough 
of thcmeselves to sell a piece of wood¬ 
working. 

The Initial Contact 

Your first contact with a gallery might 
well spell the success or failure of your 
association. By conveying a professional 
approach in your early dealings with the 
gallery, your chances of future sales can be 
increased dramatically. 

Prepare a business-like presentation. 


This should include a portfolio of your 
work, neatly and logically arranged. (For 
more on portfolios, see Pacific Wood¬ 
worker, Issue 12.) For contacts by mail, in¬ 
clude a selection of color slides or photo¬ 
graphs of your work. A neatly typed 
resume or short biography is another 
essential: go ahead and blow your own 
horn; no one else is going to do that for 
you! Produce a price sheet, with wholesale 
and retail prices (see below). And include 
your name, address and telephone 
number It’s incredible, but some wood¬ 
workers oniil this vital information! If your 
initial contact is by mail, include a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope with suffi¬ 
cient postage for the return of your slides 
and other materials. And be sure to send a 
few business cards along for the gallery 
owner to retain; even if your work isn't ac¬ 
cepted this time, the gallery might want to 
contact you sometime in the future, or may 
recommend your work to a customer. 

For in-person contacts, arrange an ap¬ 
pointment in advance. Show up on time. 


with your portfolio and, if possible, some 
samples of your work. Be sure these 
samples are an accurate reflection of your 
current abilities and craftsmanship* Don’t 
show a one-of-a-kind piece when you’re 
trying to sell production work; don’t show 
production items if you're promoting one- 
of-a-kind or limited edition items. And 
leave any unfinished or work-in-progess 
pieces back at your shop; the gallery 
owner wants to see what you can produce, 
not what you you can produce in the 
future. On the other hand, a brochure or 
flyer showing you, the artist, at work with 
some information on your methods and 
background adds to your presentation and 
ultimate sales. 

While at the gallery, remember that the 
staffs first priority must be to the 
customer If you're left cooling your heels 
while the manager or owner waits on a 
buyer, take the opportunity to study your 
competition's work on display. 

Pricing Policies 

Nearly every gallery and store we heard 


NU-LIFE SANDING BELT CLEANER 



■JF you BUY SAhlOtNG BELTS YOU CAK'T AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT |Ti" Thdt a what our cualomers have been telhng us for over 24 years. 
SAVES MONEY. Makes bstls loaded with raw wood look and ber^orm like new. Increases the cutting llte of your sanding belts up to 400%. 
SAVES TIME. No need to change bella. Cleans In second 9 . 

Try it In yottrown shop. Money back guarantee. To order an Introductory cleaner, send your check with the completed order form below to: 

---ABRASIVE SERV ICE CO.. INC. • BROA D STREET, FORESTVILLE. CT 0S01 Q- - 

O 1 Cleaner — $6.00 

□ Name___ 

2cleaners — $11.Q0 

□ 3 cleaners - $16.00 Addmas 

Postage paid, We wHI send you the (UPS will not deliver to a P.O. Box) 


name of the nearest distributor 

for Subsequent orders. --—-- State-- Zip 
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Build Yourself the Ultimate Toy 

A Weekend Project K A < 4 

$495. 


■Solid Oak Rails 
■Solid Italian Siate 


See us at ^ 

^^Woodworking Show in 
Pasadena tor \ 
Craftsmen & Hobbyist 
April 13, 14,15 


■Leather Pockets 


Eliminate The Guesswork • All pocket cuts and all wood parts are pre-cut and 
ready for eas^ assembly ' You do the woodwork • The upholstery work Is done. 
12 cloth colors to choose from - Stain, Oil or Wax to the color of your choice. 


Warehouses in: 

San Diego Los Angehs Marin County Phoenix 


FREE complete brochure; mail form to: 

FabriCraft 

1934 E. University 
Tempe, Arizona 85281 


For your convenience we accept Visa ‘Mastercharge 
cap Si Mai! Today or phone 602 — 966 — 5686 


rjvame -■_ 

I Address: 


_ Phone: _ I 

. State _ Zip: _I 


from expressed one major complaint in 
working with woodworkers: unrealistic 
and inconsistent pricing* Gallery and store 
owners feel that woodworkers often fail to 
understand the overhead involved in run¬ 
ning a retail business* (Woodworkers, 
likewise, may feel that the retailers don't 
understand their overhead, but that’s 
another story.) Talk with the stores about 
what they think are reasonable prices for 
similar work* Participate in a woodwork¬ 
ing association and talk to other wood¬ 
workers about pricing. 

If you find you can't produce the product 
for a competitive amount of money, you’ll 
need to consider changing your production 
methods, reducing your own overhead, 
finding another way to sell, or taking up 
another line of work* If you are serious 
about selling your woodworking, you are 
going to have to be serious about keeping 
your costs low enough to price your work 
realistically. ''Don’t put so much time in¬ 
to a piece that it is priced out of the 
market,'* recommends the owner of an 


Oregon crafts store* And again from a 
gallery owner in Washington: '"‘Most ar¬ 
tists who have a well crafted product and 
are able to keep production costs down 
have a very good chance in the art market.” 
Review your production methods, mater¬ 
ials costs, overhead and profit margin, and 
establish a price schedule that will both 
sell the work, and keep you from starving 
in the process. 

Many galleries complained about incon¬ 
sistent pricing: different prices to different 
dealers or sudden, unwarned price in¬ 
creases. Try to produce a firm price list 
and stick to it* Let retailers know if prices 
have to go up as your costs go up. Other 
suggestions: "Don't try to sell to every 
shop in town, and don’t undersell shops 
carrying your merchandise if you also sell 
direct,” says an Arizona gift store owner in 
business for 37 years. The same thought 
comes from the owner of a gift store in 
Utah: “Think in terms of wholesale and 
retail prices* Do not sell to people directly 
at the same price you do to stores. Protect 


your retail outlet.” Don't undersell the 
retailer at nearby crafts fairs if you want to 
stay on good terms with the retail store* 

Production Schedule 

Another common problem galleries 
have in dealing with woodworkers is in¬ 
ability to keep to a realistic production 
schedule* Be sure you can make what you 
promise, within the timetable you estab¬ 
lish. “It is essential to fulfill obligations 
voluntarily assumed with galleries and 
stores. Few businesses which work with a 
schedule can accomodate erratic 
deliveries,” states an Arizona gallery 
manager. Work out your lead times and 
shipping dates, include some extra time for 
Murphy's Law, and provide information 
about your schedule on your price sheet. 

If some unforeseen problem does come 
up, notify the retailer right away. If the 
price of koa doubles overnight, a fire 
sweeps through your shop, or the finance 
company repossesses your table saw, con- 

continued on page 12 
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Store Review 


The Wooden Boat Shop 

in Seattle, Washington 


Joe Bucek, Lynn Gunkler and Land 
Washburn. They feel their personal in¬ 
volvement lends the store a special appeal. 
Says Lynn: “People can come in and get 
answers to questions. They don't have to 
take a number for service."" The at¬ 
mosphere is small, informal and personal. 

The main sales room is crammed with 
wooden boats of every description: 
canoes, sailboats, rowboats and dinghies. 
Sails, boat fittings, tools, plans and books 
fill every comer. Customers are encourag¬ 
ed to try out the hand tools before pur¬ 
chase, on a conveniently placed work 


Established about seven years ago as a 
store catering to the hobbyist boatbuilder, 
the Wooden Boat Shop has evolved grad¬ 
ually into a store for cabinetmakers as well 
as hobbyist woodworkers of all kinds. Lo¬ 
cated on the waterfront, the store still 
caters especially to the needs of the boat- 
builder, but it also carries a variety of hand 
tools, has a new line of Inca power tools, 
and other woodworking supplies including 
its own brand of tung oil, linseed oil and 
turpentine. 

The Wooden Boat Shop is co-owned by 



Plans, tools, supplies and the finished boats fill 
the showroom at The i^oden Boat Shop. 



bench. The Shop has a tool buyers' pro¬ 
gram where hand tool purchases are re¬ 
corded; after the customer has bought 
$250 worth of tools he gets a 5% discount 
and a $10 gift certificate. 

Plans for the future include a mail order 
catalog for boatbuilding materials and the 
prospect of carrying some hardwoods and 
sponsoring classes. 

The Wooden Boat Shop is open from 9 
to 5:30 on weekdays. Saturday mornings 
there are demonstrations of the Inca line of 
power tools. For more information contact 
the owners at The Wooden Boat Shop, 
1007 Northeast Boat Street, Seattle, WA 
98105, telephone (206) 634-3600. 


The it^oden Boat Shop on Seattle's naterfiont. 
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Take The Challenge 


Do you Know This Blade? 
When Was It Developed? 
Who Developed It? 

What Are Its Uses? 


If If e arean American and have been in 

business for over thirty years Our only business is maoufac turing and servic- 
rng high quality tungsten carbide tipped cuttiw^ We are Considered by 
mar^ to bt> one of the farg^t manufacturers bfindustrFaf qualr^ tungsten 
rarbide tipped circgiar saw blades in the US, today. 

RESPECTED 

We have been chosen by some dfihe mostfespecied narhes in the wood- 
working cutting tool industiy to niahufacLUFe for them. You have used 

out blades over the yeafs and know as by many different names other than ^ 
our own, „ 

QUALITY 

You Will never see the rockwelf hardness of our plate bodies, expansion slots, 
prcdsion gnhding. super hard carbide or run out tolerances of our saw blades 
listed as our speoal features, simply because these are our normal standards 
We don \ have to send you thousands of test cuts in our order ro prove our 
point. We can show ir to you In only three or fouc ' 

GUARANTEE 

Rather than our efarming to be "The World's Sest'; vvhy not stop in and se^ us ^ 

at the National Working With Wood Show, or The fnternationai 

Woodworking Fairin Atlanta^and makeupyourown mind about us. Inthe 

event you are unable to stop in and see us, please fill in the coupon and we 

Will send you more information. Next time you are considering the purchase 

of a high quality guaranteed tungsten carbide tipped cutting toot and not 

merely a saw blade you can turn to us with complete confidence. 

About the blade pictured on this page..Jfybu are taking the challenge 
please fill in the coupon below with your answer attached. 


'Working With Wood Show. SF. CA Inr. Woodworking Fair, Atlanta, GA 

The Concourse April 68 Booth# DM August 25-28 Booth #2623 


EVERLAST SAW & CARBIDE TOOLS. INC Dept. PW 
l406UtJca Ave 
Brooklyn NV M2G3 

□ Ye^. i would like more ir^formaiion aOoul your Saw Blades 
f H I'm taking the challenge, attached are my answers 

Name__ 

Address_„-------- 

City- - -Stare_2ii j - 


The Company Whose Name Says It All 

EVERIAST' 


HOTUNE 

We have a craftsman hotline 1 -800-221 -0885 to answer any technical questions you may have, 
to give you general information or the name of a dealer near you. 

WEST COAST WAREHOUSE/Westates Agents, Inc., 3245 Judah St., San Francisco, CA 94122.415-665-8383 
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stave Bowl Construction 


Andy Goldman^s Technique for Lathe-Turned Bowls 


by Marlen Kern met 


Every woodworker has his specialty. 
For Andy Goldman of Southern Califor¬ 
nia, that specialty is slave-constructed 
bowls, Andy's bowls are so unique that 
Austin Hardwoods of Orange County, 
California has used pictures of them on the 
cover of their hardwoods catalog, 

I first met Andy at the 1982 Ganahl 
Lumber Company's Christmas Gift Faire 
(see Pacific Woodworker^ Issue 12, 
April/May 1983) in Anaheim, California. 
I was amazed not only at Andy's fine pro¬ 
duct but also at the large amount of 
business he was doing. While other wood¬ 


workers were doing a lot of showing and 
explaining, Andy was doing a lot of sell¬ 
ing. Rightfully so, I thought, for his bowls 
were mostly in the $B-$20 price range and 
of all the bowls displayed, not one had a 
visible glue line or blemish. 

Use of Exotic Woods 

To make these bowls, Andy uses such 
woods as pau-ferro in the rosewood fami¬ 
ly, rnesau from Ceylon, koa front Hawaii, 
pecan from North America, goncalo-alves 
(another rosewood) and African padouk. 
As Andy explains, “I use mostly tropical 
hardwoods for turning due to the excellent 


grain and turning characteristics of many 
of these woods.’* 

Stave Construction Method 

Andy Goldman uses the stave construc¬ 
tion method for his bowls, putting them 
together much like a wooden barrel. This 
technique allows the grain of the wood to 
flow around both the inside and outside of 
the bowl. Andy uses this method for two 
reasons: first, few other people use this 
method and second, smaller pieces of 
wood can be used to create a large bowl. 
For instance, a piece of AfV stock, 4" wide 
by 29 long will yield a bowl 4" high and 
9around. In order to get this out of solid 
stock, you would need a piece 4" thick and 
9-' in diameter and would have a lot of 
waste. It is easy to see why this method is 
much more economical than solid stock 
turning. 

To accomplish the stave construction 
Andy cuts the wood into ten equal pieces, 
each piece cut at an 18 degree angle, and 
numbers them as soon as they are cut to en¬ 
sure that the grain pattern wiU flow around 
the bowl. He then glues the pieces using a 
Franklin assembly glue *‘Hi-Tac’' which 
has a setting time of around 5-10 minutes. 
He glues pieces 1 to 2,3 to 4,5 to 6 and so 
forth, making sure that the glue is pressed 
out as much as possible for a clean glue 
joint. Andy uses his thumbs and first 
finger as a "*clamp" until the glue has set 
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Andy Goldmmt sviihhh muquc '*Bowlathe"" 


enough for him to let go (3-4 minutes). 
After allowing these pieces to sit for 20-30 
minutes he then glues section 1 and 2 to 3 
and 4 and so forth until he has a bowl form 
(minus the base). 

The unturned bowl is then glued to a 
piece of paper, which in turn is glued to a 
3/4" piece of plywood. This is then 
screwed to the faceplate of the bowlathe. 
Later on, this procedure allows for a quick 
release; he pries the bowl from the 
plywood with a screwdriver. 

As the sides of the bowl are being rough 
turned, Andy cuts a groove into the open 
end of the bowl. Later, he turns a bottom 
piece and custom fits it to the sides. The 
base is mounted using the same method as 
the bowl mounting. Not only docs this 
allow for a quick release; it also means 
minimal cleanup time for the underside of 
the bowl. The base is then glued in and 
after drying the bowl is finish turned. 


Blent'/ of goncalo alves is 4** high by 5 V4"* 



Finishing 

After the final turning of the bowl, Andy 
sands it hand while it is still on the lathe. 
Starting with a 60-80 grit sandpaper, he 
advances to a 150 grit, then finishes sand¬ 
ing with 320 silicone carbide. The bowl is 
then dusted and finished with tung oil bur¬ 
nished in while the bowl is turning on the 
lathe. After this the bowl is removed from 
the lathe and branded with his initials 
“ADG/’ As Andy says, *The brand is not 
only to remind people who made the bowl 
but to show my patrons how proud I am of 
my work and that I stand behind all of my 
products/* The final step before sale is a 
light coat of lemon oil to highlight the 
wood's luster. 

The Bowlathe 

Andy uses an antique lathe called a 
"Bowlathe** to turn his bowls . He found 


About the author: Marten Kemnet is a 
fonner engineer who now lives in Deviis 
Lake, North Dakota. He is the founder of 
the Lake Region Fine Woodworkers 
Association and teaches woodworking at 
Lake Region Junior College in North 
Dakota, 
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this treasure at a used machinery store and 
has been able to trace its history back to 
some years it spent in a high school shop. 
He has tried unsuccessfiitly to find the age 
or the manufacturer of the bowlathe (if 
readers have any ideas, please let us know 
and we’ll pass them on to Andy.) The 
machine has a bowl capacity ctf 16" but An¬ 
dy feels that this limit might be unsafe to 
use, so he seldom turns anything over 10'' 
on it. 

Experience has been a good teacher, 
Andy explains. ‘T am now using the 'Thm- 
master’ scraper which is 24" long. I also 
use a tool by Sorby which is made for tur¬ 
ning the inside of bowls—it’s called a bowl 
scraper. I hone my tools or use a wet 
grinder manufactured by When products 
of Chicago, Illinois. It has a medium grit 
stone with a re-usable water cooling 
system.” 

Andy specializes in bowls with a 6-9" 
diameter, 3-7" deep, even though he has 
turned some to 6" deep and 12 " wide. He 


claims the larger bowls take a lot more 
time to make and do not seem to have the 
appeal that the smaller ones have. For 
beginning bowl turners Andy recom¬ 
mends books by author Dale Nish pub¬ 
lished by Brigham Young University 
Press. 


African padauk J" high and 7" wide 


The "Bowfafhe" and laming laais. Left to right, 
hand skew^ round nose scmpett diamond side 
cutting, round side cutting and round nose 
scrt^er. 
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Finishing Techniques 

Part 3: Applying Lacquer 

Mistakes: How To Avoid Them, How To Correct Them 


1 never wanted lo be a finisher, I wanted 
to dwetail drawers, make miters and mor¬ 
tises; to carve, perchance a masterpiece, 
and then turn it over to another craftsman 
for that perfect glowing finish. What a 
dreamer! 1 quickly discovered that any 
finisher that good had a year's worth of 
work backed up, and couldn’t possibly get 
to my project before next Christmas. 

I resisted learning for years, but in one 
month, both of the good finishers I knew 
decided to sell out their shops. So there 1 
was, forced to do something. 


by Robert O. Briggs 

I spent a couple of hours in each shop, 
begging for information, then I bought a 
good spray gun. I spent the most frustrat¬ 
ing month of my career teaching myself 
how to use it. Then 1 spent the next couple 
of years learning how many things 1 could 
do wrong with it, I once sprayed one stroke 
with my gun and tos able to count 15 
things that went wrong; 

1. It was too cold in the shop 

2, It was too humid 

3, The spray nozzle was sideways 

4. The air pressure was too high 


5. The material flow was too heavy 

d The lacquer to thinner proportion was 
wrong 

7. The fan control setting was wrong 

8,1 moved the gun too slowly 

9. The gun was too close to the work 

10. The cup was too full, and a drop 
spilled from the airhole in the cup onto the 
work 

11. The stain wasn't dry 

12. I foigot the ’’Smoothie*’ (see ex¬ 
planation later in this article) and the lac¬ 
quer fisheyed 

13. There was dust on my work bench 
which blew into the work 

14. There was a strong breeze which 
blew out my spray pattern 

15. 1 forgot to filter the lacquer, which 
meant 1 had lumps of flattening agent. 

Did you ever have one of those days? 

What follows will spare you some of the 
blind alleys 1 followed, but if you are in¬ 
novative and persistent. I'm confident you 
can find a few blind alleys of your own. 

Atmospheric Conditions 

If it is cold or damp when you spray, the 
lacquer will blush. Moisture in the mix 
turns milky blue-white almost immediate¬ 
ly as it dries, especially in places where the 
lacquer builds up the most, like along the 
edges of a tabletop. Blushing usually is a 
surface phenomenon which often can be 



About the author: Bobert O. Briggs is 
a professional woodworker from Ran¬ 
cho Santa Fe, California and a former 
woodworking instructor Robert de¬ 
signs and makes fine JUmiture and also 
does restoration work for museums. 
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Some of ifje ingfvdiems of a .\pmy htcquer finish: 

tacquer, sanding seaier, thinner and 

"SmiKiihie. '** 

sanded off with 400 or 600 grit sandpaper 
so you won’t have to remove all the finish. 

On a damp day, adding a product called 
refanier to your lacquer diminishes the 
chance of blushing by slowing down the 
drying, allowing the moisture to escape 
before the lacquer hardens. But if it is rain¬ 
ing outside, do something else that day. 
You can’t spray. 

If it is very hot (85 or so) the lacquer 
may harden too quickly before it has a 
chance to flow smoothly over the surface 
of the wood, causing an orange peel sur¬ 
face. This can be sanded out with 400 or 
600 grit; again retarder will help by slow¬ 
ing the drying time. 

If there is a strong breeze where you 
spray, it can blow your spray pattern away, 
making it impossible to get a smooth 
surface. 

If you spray in direct .sunlight, the wotxl 
can get hot, causing various things from 
inside the pores (thlnners, vapors, air, 
water, filler, etc.) to gassify and expand, 
blowing thousands of tiny bubbles in your 
wet lacquer. When the lacquer dries it i.s 
full of thousands of pinholes, which more 
coats of lacquer will not cover and which 
no material I have ever tried will fill. If this 
happens, all you can do is to strip off the 
lacquer and start over This time, stay out 
of the sun. 

Under Coat Problems 

If the oil base stain and the paste wood- 
filler are not completely dry before the lac¬ 
quer goes on, it may look at first as if you 
are getting away with it. All will be well, 
but then a day, or a week, or a month, or a 
year later, you may notice a distinct grey¬ 
ing of the lacquer which gets worse and 
worse and worse as time passes. This is 
called blooming. 

Blooming takes place through the whole 
thickness of the finish coat . It can only be 
corrected by a complete stripping and 
refinishing. Earl Stebbens, a finisher I 
know, tells me it happens because the oils 
are able to slowly penetrate the molecular 



matrix of the lacquer, turning it grey. Earl 
is probably right. He knows these things. 
Leave plenty of dry ing time for your stains 
and fillers. 

Silicone 

The worst thing that ever happened to a 
good finish was Lemon Pledge. This and 
other spray polishes containing silicone 
make the furniture shiny and not smudgy. 
They make it glow and radiate warmth. 
Unfortunately, they also turn the lacquer to 
jelly within ten to fifteen years of regular 
use. They cut the life of a good finish in 
half, or even to a third of normal. They are 
the scourge and torment of every good re- 
finisher, because they settle into the wood. 
Stripper won’t touch them, sanding won’t 
remove them; they cause jisheye. This is a 
situation where the lacquer simply flows 
away from spots on the wood surface like 
water off a duck’s back and will not stick 
there no matter how many coats of finish 
are sprayed. The result is a miniature 
moonscape of craters—a ruined finish. 

There is a product called 'Smoothie' 
which can be added to a lacquer mix to 
make the lacquer flow and stick to a 
siliconed surface. !i must be added to ei^ery 
coat of finish, or the trouble recurs . If you 
see fisheye forming as you spray, you can 
race across the shop, pump a double shot 
of Smoothie' into the cup, race back and 
shoot an extra heavy coat of lacquer over 


the offensive spot, and if you have moved 
quickly enough, often the problem will go 
away. But not always. Then it’s back to 
stripping and starting over. 

When I receive for refinishing a piece of 
furniture with a gummy, sticky finish, I say 
to myself * Ah, the dreaded Silicone Syn¬ 
drome” and I plan to use Smoothie' in 
every cup of new finish. 

Smoothie' does have one drawback. It 
weakens the lacquer somewhat, and the 
finish won't last as long as one without it. 
But at least a finish can be done. 

I go forth preaching the gospel of 
silicone free polish to my clients. I recom¬ 
mend lemon oil to most; lemon oil is 
simply mineral oil with lemon scent. It 
does no damage to the wood or finish. For 
some things where more gloss is desired, 
paste wax can be used. Just see to it that all 
of the old wax is cleaned off with mineral 
spirits or naphtha before new wax is ap¬ 
plied, so that dirt, smoke and acids, etc. 
will not be trapped next to the finish where 
they can do damage. 

A sound lacquer finish is impervious to 
water, alcohol, turpentine, paint thinner, 
naphtha, oil, baby food, and warm dinner 
plates. Many times i have come into the 
home of a client whose table has white 
rings on the finish caused by a wet cup or 
a warm plate on an otherwise sound finish. 
In these instances I put on my most profes¬ 
sional attitude and ask for a tube of tooth¬ 
paste and a damp paper towel. These 
opaque white rings are almost always in 
the surface layer of wax or polish only, and 
the mild abrasive in the toothpaste will 
clean them right off The client is thrilled 
at saving the cost of a refinished table top. 

Modestly 1 accept the praise 1 get for be¬ 
ing so clever, and usually I get a lot more 
work from the client through the years. 

Be careful, though. An old finish, 
cracked lacquer, shellac, old varnish and 
the like are impervious to nothing. 
Alcohol, water, turpentine, etc. can do 
damage to the wood, so test first on a hid¬ 
den spot before you try to clean wax off 
with anything, just to be safe. 

In the next issue, I will talk about dif¬ 
ferent kinds of lacquers and how to mix 
them. 
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Making the 

Mitchell Air Rifle 


by Paul Gerhards 


‘‘Fll bet you can’t make an air gun out of 
wood that works/’ ventured a friend of 
Frank Mitchell’s one day. That was a wager 
that Frank didn’t intend to lose. Respond¬ 
ing to this challenge as a matter of personal 
pride, this Eugene, Oregon woodworker 
won the bet handily by building an all¬ 
wood air pistol that shot BBs. 

Frank continued to perfect his 
gunsmithing skills, designing and building 
pistols and rifles with bores up to .22 
caliber. His early guns were made entirely 
of wood. Into the later ones, Frank has in¬ 
corporated brass where the metal is better 
suited for certain parts. 

The air rifle was used in Europe for 
sport and warfare as early as the mid-18th 
century. In the U.S., Lewis and Clark car¬ 
ried one on their well-known expedition. 
In many ways the air rifle was fer superior 
to the black-powder rifles of the day. There 
was no powder to keep dry, no misfires, lit¬ 
tle noise and no telltale cloud of smoke. 
The air gun, however, was never much 
more than a novelty. It took twice as long 
to make one as it did a powder firearm, so 
it was more costly. And because there was 



Frank MircheU displays one cf ihe several air 
gims he has designed and builL 


such a high degree of precision and skill 
needed to make it work, maintenance out¬ 
side the craftsman’s shop was nearly im¬ 
possible. So the air gun never gained wide¬ 
spread acceptance. And that proved to be 
Frank’s first obstacle in learning how to 
build one. 

Through extensive research, Frank 
found much on the history of the air rifle 
and how it worked, but nothing that told 
him how to build one. And manufacturers 
were unwilling to send him any plans. So 
armed with the concept of how air guns 
operate, he went to his own drawing board. 

‘There are two ways to go about getting 
a plan/' Frank says matter of fectly, re¬ 
membering his early trials and errors. 
‘The first is to use one of mine. The se¬ 
cond way is to do a lot of research, then 
draw your own plan/’ For something that 
must be made as precisely as an air gun, a 
good plan is essential. 

Where 500 to 2,000 pounds per square 
inch of air pressure must be stored and 
controlled, there is little room for toler¬ 
ance in any of the working parts or seals. A 
properly made air gun should be able to 
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hold a full charge in its reservoir 
indefinitely. 

Providing you have basic shop skills, 
Frank says, once you have a thorough 
grasp of a few fundamcnial concepts, 
'‘You're home free." The air gun is made 
of a number of elements which have to 
serve basic tasks. The idea is to construct 
each piece with its task in mind and con¬ 
struct it in such a way that it will carry out 
that task effectively and efficiently. Know¬ 
ing this, the air gun can be made as simple 
or as complicated as the imagination wants 
to make it. And the variations are limitless. 
For example, air canes were somewhat 
popular in England in the 19th century. 

The principle of how the air gun works 
is simple. Air is forced through a one-way 
valve into a reservoir by means of a pump 
on the gun. Pul ling the trigger opens an ex¬ 
haust valve. The compressed air in the 
reservoir is channeled into the breech, 
forcing a lead pellet or BB through the 
barrel. 

To build the air rifle, Frank begins with 
the barrel, which is turned out of 1x1 

77w from pan of the receiver, attached to the 
barrel, houses the pump and itmke valve. The 
barrel is the pump handle. Just ahead of the trig¬ 
ger is the reservmr. Also shayxTt are the ejhaust 
mhe and the two svood bolts that help hold the 
receiver together 


cocobolo stock. He uses cocobolo or other 
rosewood because of its tight grain and sta¬ 
bility. The barrel is made in 12” sections 
threaded together Each section is pre¬ 
drilled with a 1/4" bit. The final step in¬ 
volves fitting the barrel with a standard 
piece of brass tubing with an outside 
diameter of 1/4". The inside diameter is 
precisely ,22 caliber. 

Next comes the receiver, or mid-section 
of the rifle, made from a 2 X 2 X 8 " block of 
cocobolo. This section houses the pump, 
reservoir and pivot boss, where the barrel 
is attached. This gun is a breechloader, and 
the barrel also serves as the pump handle. 
All necessary holes are pre-drillcd before 
the receiver is shaped and the barrel fitted 
to it. A 3/4" diameter hole, bored through 
the length of the block near the lower edge, 
serves as the pump cylinder and reservoir. 
The receiver is then cut in two at the 
point where the breech meets the exhaust 
chamber. Once the receiver is cut apan, 
each section is threaded and fitted with a 
rubber O ring for reassembly after the 
valves are installed, 

Frank then begins work on the valves 
and valve housings, which in turn go into 
either end of the reservoir. These parts are 
the most critical and must be perfect to en- 
sure that the reservoir will take and hold a 


full charge. The valves are made of brass, 
and each is fitted with an O ring. 

The pump cylinder is lined with a 3/4" 
brass tube. The piston is made of wood. A 
smaller pivot boss is fixed to the bottom of 
the barrel for the brass piston rod, Frank 
has tried several wood rods with litUe suc¬ 
cess: they tended to break under the ac¬ 
cumulating pressure while pumping the 
gun. 

Depending on its requirements, the 
lock, or trigger mechanism, can be simple 
or complex. The gun shown has a simple 
brass trigger with a cam in direct contact 
with the exhaust valve. This requires a bit 
of strength to pull the trigger. Spring- 
loaded locks that must be cocked are more 
complicated, but very little pressure on the 
trigger is enough to fire the gun. 

The lock is pul into place and then fin¬ 
ally the butt is mounted to the receiver. 
The gun shown here has a working pres¬ 
sure of about 500-600 psi and an estimated 
muzzle velocity of 300-500 feel per sec¬ 
ond, That it has been fired over 5,000 times 
provides testimony to its quality and the 
pleasure it gives its owner. 

About (he aufhor: Paul Gerhanis of 
Silverton, Oregon was a carpenterfor 
ten years before he became a freelance 
writer. 
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The Reflection Method of 

Sharpening 

by William H. McMaster 


In sharpening carving tools it is impor¬ 
tant to maintain the correct bevel so that 
you obtain a constant sharpness angle all 
along the cutting edge. In teaching students 
using the usual methods I have found that 
there is a tendency to rock the cool and thus 
end up with a slightly curved bevel near the 
cutting edge* This introduces a negative 
clearance angle which makes it more dif¬ 
ficult to use the tooL To correct this 
tendency, I have developed what I call the 


reflection method of sharpening. Once you 
have learned this method it will be easy to 
maintain sharp tools. 

When sharpening, the stone should 
always be kept wet to float away the steel 
filings and broken bits of abrasives. The 
stone surface should be wet enough to 
reflect an image of your tool. For Arkan¬ 
sas and India stones, use kerosene and for 
the Japanese and Belgian stones use dis¬ 
tilled water. In my class we now use water 



BillMcMmterofUvermore, California, 
is chief of the education division of the 
California Cancers Guild and teaches 
woodcannng classes on a regular basis, 
^^odcaning has been Biirs amcation for 
many years, and he has won numerous 
awards at juried shows of the California 
Carvers Guild. 


stones exclusively because of their faster 
sharpening action and the cleanliness 
associated with using water instead of oil. 

To learn the technique described here, I 
suggest you first practice by substituting a 
small piece of shiny metal for the sharpen¬ 
ing stone. (A mirror will not work because 
its silvered back surface doesn't produce 
the proper reflection.) Since it is easier in¬ 
itially to see the reflection in the metal than 
in the wetted stone, this practice will help 
you to understand the technique. 

This method is used with both bench 
stones and slip stones, and works equally 
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well for skews, gouges, and V-tools. For 
right handed carvers the stone is held in the 
right hand at a slight angle from the ver¬ 
tical and the carving tool in the left hand as 
shtTwn in Figure 1. The carving tool should 
be held as shown in Figure 2 with your 
thumb a little less than two inches from the 
cutting edge. Lay the gouge on the stone 
and then adjust the angle between the stone 
and gouge until the gouge and its reflection 
in the liquid first touch at the edge. This 
tells you the angle of your bevel. If it is not 
what you want, you can then regrind the 
bevel until you obtain the desired angle. 

Next, mo\^ the stone back and forth 
continuously with a stroke of several 
inches, following the same path with a 
rhythmic motion. It is very important that 
the stone be kept in the same plane and not 
rocked or rotated. This swinging motion 
will involve your whole forearm to the 
elbow. Your upper arm should remain 
perfectly still with your elbow against your 
side. This motion is continuous and in¬ 
dependent of the carving tool you are 
sharpening. 

The sharpening action for a gouge is ac¬ 
complished by rolling the gouge using the 
tips of the thumb and index finger. It is im¬ 



portant that the only motion of the gouge is 
a rotation: it should not move to and fro or 
be rocked. Your left hand should remain 
rigid and fairly close to the chest. Again, 
keep your left elbow against your side. 
While rolling the gouge, maintain contact 
between the gouge and its reflection to 
keep a perfect bevel throughout. Again, 
the rolling of the gouge is independent of 
the motion of the stone. 


Another way to look at this approacti is 
to see that I have taken the double motion 
of stroke and rotation (the usual pro¬ 
cedure) and broken it down into its two 
sub-components, each done by a separate 
hand. This gives you more control over 
each motion. This subdivision is il¬ 
lustrated in Figure 3. 

When sharpening the skew or the sides 
of the V-iool, the motion of the stone is the 
same except that you should not move the 
skew or the sides of the V-iool, In both 
cases, the cutting edge is always kept 
perpendicular to the sharpening motion as 
shown in Figured 

Since the basis of this method is the use 
of the tool's reflection, you need to keep 
the stone wet at all times. 1 recommend us¬ 
ing a pan filled with the lubricating fluid. 
Dip the stone in the fluid frequently to 
keep it wet and frequently wipe off the 
steel filings from the surface to maintain a 
clean stone. 

By keeping the sharpening motions 
separate and controlled by different hands 
you should find it easy to obtain and main¬ 
tain a good bevel and a sharp edge on any 
carving tool. 
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The Fourth Corner 

continued from poge 38 
and terrifying something about wood. I 
think primitive tribes were—as today’s 
toddlers are—keenly aware of a give-and- 
take correspondence with wood that we 
modern day adults, in our saw-glue-sand- 
and“Use frame of mind, have a difficult 
time invoking. Yet the long-ago percep¬ 
tions of our ancient ancestors and my 
own silly youth on occasion return to 
haunt me—as pan miracle and perhaps 
part guilt. There is my strange attraction 
to the smell of sawdust; that bizarre 
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Gallery Guide 

continued from page 20 

tact the gallery and explain your predica¬ 
ment. Don't wait until your delivery date, 
and don’t wait for the gallery to contact you 
about the promised goods. 

In short, show that you understand the 
gallery’s needs, demonstrate your profes¬ 
sional abilities and you’ll find acceptance 
of your work. 

The Galiery/Store Survey 

A little over a year ago, Del Stubbs of 
Chico, California, well-known wood 
turner, suggested that we develop a guide 
to Western shops and galleries that “have 
a special interest in the sale of woodwork¬ 
ing.” So last November, we surveyed gal¬ 
leries and stores in the Western states: 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, 



feeling that comes over me after the final 
finishing when the wood turns irides¬ 
cent; the patterns which seem to begin 
slowly revolving in a particularly well- 
bookmatched panel. 

I’m not a very superstitious son, 
really. But just after I cut the shop lights 
and am beading for the door at the end of 
the day, I turn my head back toward the 
dim racks of boards, and at times I swear 
I hear soft whispers. Next morning all the 
pencils left out on the work benches are 
missing. Where do all those pencils go? 


Oregon, Washington and Wyoming. We 
asked them for information about pricing 
policies, what kinds of items sell best, etc. 
as well as their opinions on problems they 
encounter in dealing with craftspersons. 
We heard from a wide range of retailers, 
including fine arts galleries, gift stores, 
museum shops and crafts outlets. And 
most of them offered similar advice to 
wotxlworkers: be professional. 

In this issue, we’ve compiled the advice 
that gallery and store owners have for 
woodworkers who want to work with 
them. Next time, we’ll list the galleries and 
stores that responded to our survey along 
with information on what they’re seeking, 
price ranges, payment policies, and con¬ 
tact person. If you know of a retailer in the 
Western U.S. that didn’t receive a ques¬ 
tionnaire, we’li beglad to include them in 
the Guide if they’ll send information to us 
at PO Box 4881, Santa Rosa, CA 95402. 
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Books 



Sam Maloof: Woodworker 

Reviewed by Alan Marks 


Maloof: Woodworker by Sam 
Makoof, Kodansha International, 10 
East 53rfl Street, New York, N*Y* 10022, 
1983, $49.95. 

Graphically this book sets a new stan¬ 
dard for aspiring woodworking authors. 
For those of us who appreciate and admire 
the sculpted look of Maloofs pieces it of¬ 
fers an opportunity to examine a vast port¬ 
folio of his life’s work seen from the best of 
angles, an experience previously possible 
only at galleries or museums. It also pro¬ 
vides an intimate picture of Sam Maloof 
and his ideals. 

Maloofs autobiographical documentary 
will interest readers intent on following his 
development from the very start. He be¬ 
gins by writing that even as a child . I 
carved all sorts of things including 
beautiful pistols with cylinders that ac¬ 
tually turned. I made a paddle when I was 
eleven for taking bread out of the oven. 
Someone once pointed out that it was con¬ 
structed on surprisingly sophisticated lines 
for an eleven year old: it had a dado joint 
and was so well built it is still used by my 
sisters.’’ In organizing Sam Maloof: W>od- 
worker^ a title reminiscent of James 
Krenov Worker in Wood by James Krenov, 
Maloof divided his anecdote-laced pages 
into five sections. “Starting Out*’ deals 
with the birth of his career, describing the 
way he climbed by increments to ever- 
higher plateaus of recognition, building 
upon earlier successes. As he sums up in¬ 
structively later in his book: “Ail exhibi¬ 
tions open up contacts and enrich the 
world of the craftsman.” Next comes 
“Sharing,” a chapter that describes his 
relationship with his clients, how the de¬ 
mand for his work has grown impressively 
large (the size of his largest commission: 


47 pieces), the number of pieces sold at 
prestigious shows he has been invited to 
exhibit in, organizations in which he has 
held office, lectures and workshops he 
gives, and his opinions about appren¬ 
ticeship and teaching. 

The low arm on some Maloof chairs has 
always confused me. It looks like an arm, 
but can’t be used as one, since it sits too 
near the seat for arm support. The chapter 
“What I Do” offers an explanation: it was 
never intended for that purpose. The quasi- 
arm sits low to the seat for aesthetic 
reasons. It takes the place of a stretcher 
below the seat, Maloof explains. More¬ 
over, you can use the arm as a handle for 
support when lowering yourself or rising, 
or for moving the chair. As far as 1 can see, 
however, conventionally-placed arms have 
always served the same purposes, in addi¬ 
tion to providing support. This particular 
arm represents a real departure from 
Maloofs other designs, in which he op¬ 
timizes function. In this section of the 
book, Maloof discusses and shares various 
design and construction details. 

In my opinion, Maloofs real innovation 
is in the use of solid wood seats without 
seal rails, together with rear legs that also 
serve as posts for the crest rail. Tradi¬ 
tionally, no chairmaker would ever use this 
construction. By screwing solidly through 
the post into the end grain of the crest rail, 
Maloof constructs joints which he says 
withstand the seasonal movement of the 
solid seat. Here, traditional wisdom must 
bow to empirical discovery. 

This section includes an impressively 
lush color portfolio of completed work 
which follows an extensive series of shop 
construction photos in black and white. 

His next chapter takes up design as a 


general topic together with reflections on 
earning a living at woodworking. Finally 
comes a chapter on the Maloof residence 
near San Bernardino, California, a home 
that has grown and evolved for thirty 
years.. .not a perfectly designed house, 
Maloof says, but one, as the accompai^ing 
photographic materia! illustrates, that 
serves as a marvelous showcase for his 
talents as a designer and his taste as a col¬ 
lector of crafts. 

Maloof gives us in parting an exhaustive 
appendix containing a chronology of his 
career’s most distinguished highlights. 
Here may be found lists of his prestigious 
exhibitions since 1970, books he has been 
mentioned in, films and television produc¬ 
tions made with him as their subject, 
periodical literature in which he has been 
featured and awards he has received. 

It seems pertinent to ask what audience 
this book addresses. In my experience, 
books by well-known craftsmen/designers 
have two legitimate uses: they can instruct, 
inspire, and edify others or they can serve 
to give insight into an author’s personality 
and aspirations. After reading this book I 
feel I know a lot more about the latter and 
relatively little about the process of aesthe¬ 
tic judgment and refinement underlying 
Maloofs distinctive work. 1 would have 
hoped to learn more. He claims design 
cannot be taught. We are told summarily: 
“Design is a matter of instinct and feeling, 
a matter of intuition and inner impulse. It 
cannot be systemized and rationalized ... 
The ability to do good design arises from 
a special talent; you arc either bom with it 
or you are not.” A controversial statement, 
which if indeed true, may offer the reader 
little encouragement. 
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The NCWA Steering Committee met 
January 27lh at “The Craftsman's Touch'’ 
Gallery on Pier 39 in San Francisco, We 
discussed the Gallery and possible im^ 
provements to its visibility and to sales of 
NCWA member’s furniture. We felt that 
advertising and a sign would be beneficial; 
and that something should be done to pro¬ 
vide education to the public regarding 
hand made furniture and those who create 
it. 

A general meeting for all NCWA mem¬ 
bers has been scheduled for Saturday May 
5lh at Stuart Welch’s place in Marshall 
(call 415-663-1775 for directions). A 
discussion and a short business meeting 
will begin at 2 RM. and will be followed by 
a barbecue. Members are encouraged to 
bring friends and families, ideas and ques¬ 
tions for the NCWA, and whatever they 
would like to eat and drink. 

We are planning to attempt to find some 
sort of corporate sponsorship for a NCWA 
show sometime this yean Show Commit¬ 


tee Chairman Mike Laine will be looking 
into this possibility. 

Sandor Nagyszalanczy, Secretary, has 
written a letter of introduction to the 
NCWA for persons inquiring about us. 
Chip Galusha will prepare a questionnaire 
to be included with the letter in order to 
compile information for inclusion in a 
Northern California Woodworker’s 
directory, 

Tom McFadden will take o^er the job of 
communications coordinator and will 
write the NCWA Newsletter for inclusion 
in Pacific ^bodworker. Newsletter and 
Calendar items of interest to the NCWA 
Membership can be sent to him at Star 
Route 6200, PhiJo, CA 95466. Classified 
ads from members only may also be in¬ 
cluded. Tom will also be taking informa¬ 
tion which seems of interest to the larger 
group from the local newsletters. 

“Tom McFadden, 
Communications Coordinator 


Northern California 
Woodworkers Association 

The Northern California Woodworker’s 
Association was formed in April of 1983 to 
support the eight regional associations in 
Northern California; to provide a network 
connecting these local groups; and to fa¬ 
cilitate communications and services for 
all woodworkers in the area. 

Membership is open to anyone and in¬ 
cludes: participation in ail future NCWA 
shows and seminars; a listing in a central 
resources directory; eligibility for showing 
work in “The Craftsman's Touch” Gallery 
on Pier 39 in San Francisco; and a one 
year’s subscription to Pacific \^bod\wrker. 

Dues are $20 per year for persons who 
are members of one of the regional associ¬ 
ations and $35 per year for those who are 
not. Our address is: NCWA, PO. Box 832, 
Marshall, CA 94940. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 

Northern California Woodworker’s Association 
P.O. Box 832, Marshall, CA 94940 

Name_ Address._ 

Telephone Home_Work_ Cily/State_ Zip 

( ) Enclosed are $35.00 dues for a one-year membership. I am not a member of a local association. 

( ) Enclosed are $20.00 dues for a one-year membership. I am a member of: 
_(Name of local association) 

Signed_ Date_ 
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Craft Alliance Exhibit Catalog 

The Craft Alliance has announced the 
availability of a catalog and poster from the 
1983 National Wood Invitational exhibit 
held last fall. The exhibit featured work by 
Sam Maloof, Wendell Castle, Ed 
Moulihroup and nineteen other wood¬ 
workers. The exhibit catalog costs $5; the 
22" X 28"' black and white poster featur¬ 
ing Sam Maloofs walnut rocker costs $6. 
Order from Craft Alliance, 6640 Delmar 
Blvd., St. Louis, MO 63130. 

Warren Tool Catalog 

The Warren Tool Company offers their 
new catalog of wood carving knives, 
chisels and accessories for $0*60. Also in¬ 
cluded is the Gravermeister power air 
chisel and accessories* Contact Warren 
Tool Co,, Inc., Route 1, Box 14-A, 
Rhinebeck, NY 12572 or call (914) 
876-7817. 
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News & Notes 

New Products 



Dust Collection System 

KEI manufactures a central dust collec¬ 
tion system designed to meet individual 
needs. One piece of equipment is said to 
replace several smaller dust collectors. 
The standard KEI unit provides 4.5 cubic 
feet of collection space. Choices include 
filtering capacity up to .3 micron, cubic 
feel per minute delivery 1200-4500 and 
2-5 horsepower motors. More information 
on the system is available by calling or 
writing KEI, PO Box 922, DeKalb, IL 
60115 or (815) 825-2042. 

continued on page 45 


New Drawer Roller System 

Delta Industries now offers a Disc Roller 
system for drawers, A flat disc is mounted 
at an angle to the drawer, so that pressure 
is down through the disc, and not at right 
angles as with standard rollers. The rollers 
mount without cutouts. For a free brochure 
and sample contact Delta Industries, 6829 
Canoga Ave., Canoga Park, CA 91303 or 
call (213) 883-0303. 

Concealed Hinge Boring Jig 

The European concealed hinges are 
gaining increasing popularity on this side 
of the Atlantic, hut accurately boring the 
holes for these hinges has been a persistent 
problem. The Pacific Tool Company now 
sells the Easy Drill® boring jig to fit on the 
Portaline drill. For more information con¬ 
tact Pacific Tool Co,, 167 Hamakua Drive, 
Kailua, HI 96734. 



Tagua Palm Ivory Nuts 

Tagua nuts are an ivory substitute 
from South America useful for carv¬ 
ing, turning, inlay, jewelry and scrim¬ 
shaw, They are available at The Cut¬ 
ting Edge store in Berkeley or from 
PO Box 13113, Oakland, CA 9466L 
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by Bill Farnsworth 


And Now for Something Completely Different .. 
Communing with Wood 


When he was barely two years oid, my 
son Riley found in a nearby park what 
was, to him, a fascinating stick. Upon 
picking it up he immediately began 
marching around our picnic site, waving 
the stick in the air like a baton while 
chanting (as nearly as I can transcribe it) 
“Pan-e-o—ha-ha-ha ” That quite ordin^ 
ary looking branch has remained a 
cherished possession, and is still 
proclaimed to be his very specical 
“pan-e-o’’ stick. No, I don't have the fog¬ 
giest idea what “pan-e-o” means, but I 
do know it is an incantation he only 
associates with that specific, mystical 
piece of wood. 

Small children are that way: the inher¬ 
ent magic, music and joy of seemingly 
ordinary things is obvious to them. When 
questioned by adults, they often cannot 
explain the oddball things they do and 
say. They live in a world we grown-ups 
have virtually lost, and as a parent at 
times I feel it would be criminal to steer 
them towards our more practical, un¬ 
imaginative version of reality, It"s 
uncanny how a two-year-old can make an 
adult feel inept at seeing very clearly 
things as they are. , , 


Of course there is something very 
magical about my son’s stick, and though 
1 can't quite share his unjaded percep¬ 
tion, there are times when some similar 
chord is struck deep within me. Intima¬ 
tions of that magical communion with 



Biil Farnsworth is a custom cabinet/ 
funiituremaker and owner of Lens & 
Hammer Woodworks, 4349 Leary Htiy 
NW, Seattle, Wi 98IC7. Replies to The 
Fourth Corner and informaiion of 
interest to woodworkers in the Northwest 
should be sent to Bill c/o Pacific 
Woodworker, 1300 Galaxy Wiy, Suite 8, 
Concord, CA 94520, 


nature—with trees and wood in particu¬ 
lar— percolate back up from some sub¬ 
stratum of my consciousness. For my 
aging mind such moments are rare, but 
unmistakable when they happen. I sus¬ 
pect these occasional odd feelings are 
one inexplicable reason why I am feted 
against all sane judgement to be a 
woodworker. 

As a kid I was always a little daft. I'd 
spend untold hours singing nonsense 
songs to my pet cats under a fabulously 
lightning-blasted catalpa tree in our yard. 
(Then I affectionately called it “the cigar 
tree" because of its foot-long seed pods.) 
Back then 1 also wasted a solid half of my 
summer vacation daylight hours building 
forts in the New England woods near my 
home, playing 1950's versions of 
Dungeons and Dragons where certain 
twisted oaks and maples were the dra¬ 
gons. Some time later, as a college 
student, I would hike up to a grove of old 
eucalyptus trees high in the Berkeley, 
California hills when 1 wanted solitude, I 
vividly remember the sensation of time 
standing still within their drooping 
branches, a feeling of being “unstuck*’ in 
time and place. 
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ZH€ CUCClNq €6q€ 

Fine Hand & Power Tools 

BOOKS • MAGAZINES • CLASSES 
GIFT CERTIFICATES • EXOTIC HARDWOODS 

Workshops by Master Craftsmen 

INCA • HEGNER • HENNIKER • BIESEMEYER • FREUD • BOSCH • MAKITA 
LAMELLO • RECORD • STANLEY (English) • HENRY TAYLOR • JAPANESE TOOLS 

CUTTING EDGE WORKBENCH 


Call Store nearest you for FREE “SHOPTALK" Newsletter 


LOS ANGELES, CA 9QQ66 

3871 Grand View Blvd. 
(213) 390’^9723 


BERKELEY, CA 94710 

1836 Fourth St. 

(415) 548*6011 


SAN DIEGO, CA 92126 

7626 Miramar Rd. #3500 
(619) 696-3990 


PHOENIX. AZ 85029 
10844 N. 23rd Ave. 
(602) 997-8665 


My life an a woodworker lately has had 
its numerous frustrations and disillusion- 
ments, but I still can briefly experience 
intense occult sensations when brushing 
chips off a freshly planed board, or when 
smoothing oil into some nicely figured 
detail on a finished piece of work. To 
anyone unfamiliar with the feeling Tm 
certain it sounds lunatic. I might as well 
be chanting “Pan-e-o—ha-ha-ha"" to the 
moon. 

Pm admitting something here that 
many fellow woodworkers know, and 
perhaps like me are a bit embarrassed (or 
legitimately afraid) to acknowledge. 
Trees and their gift of lumber are a mildly 
hallucinogenic substance. 1 think that is a 
modern way of saying that gnomes, 
golems and leprechauns in some form 
actually do exist, Wood/i magical, and it 
doesn"t have to come from the Black 
Forest or be of some exotic Asian species 
with an unpronounceable name to pos¬ 
sess strange powers. Lodge pole pines 
swaying in the breeze above Yosemite 


Valley have talked to me, as have chunks 
of seasoned alder sitting beside North¬ 
west hearths. My whimsical right-brain 
is getting carried away here, perhaps, so 
let me move on to one of my logical left- 
brain"s theories. 

A century ago, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
used to talk of something he called 
“correspondence"" between man and 
nature which, briefiy stated, proposed 
that certain structures of objects in the 
outside world corresponded with similar 
structures implanted in our subjective 
minds, and when these outer and inner 
forms coincided, a sort of ego-dissolving 
transcendent feeling resulted. He once 
described his awn sensation of becoming 
like a “transparent eyebalP" while 
strolling through the woods near 
Concord, Massachusetts. In his journal 
Emerson once remarked that trees 
seemed to him like people built upside 
down with their heads stuck in the earth. 

Significantly more modem ideas lend 
some credence to his notions. Trees and 


human brains, for example, are both con¬ 
structed of the same DNA molecules, 
and according to Darwin we both share a 
common ancestor in the primordial algae 
of some billion or so years ago. All trees 
and all woodworkers are, thus, distantly 
related. Trees are smarter than you might 
think, too. Recent studies by botanists at 
the University of Washington have indi¬ 
cated that some trees can communicate 
with each other, transmitting chemicals 
through the air to warn of approaching 
dangers such as insects. These chemical 
transmissions actually stimulate in¬ 
creased production of natural insecti¬ 
cides in neighboring trees. 

Ideas go in and out of fashion, but that 
correspondence Emerson spoke of be¬ 
tween trees (wood) and something deep 
inside us persists. It wasn"t first observed 
and felt in the Concord woods, either Sir 
James Fraser"s classic, 77i^ Golden 
Bought documents in lengthy detail the 
existence of tree- and tree- spirit worship 
in cultures ranging from the Egyptians to 
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the American Indians to the Japanese, 
and notes that every comer of the globe 
has had its sacred groves and particularly 
revered tree species. The Old German 
word for “temple’’ derived from a word 
meaning sanctuaries of natural woods. 
And ancient German tribal laws were 
particularly harsh on anyone who even 
dared to peel a piece of bark from a living 
tree: “The culprit’s navel would be cut 
out and nailed to the part of the tree 
which he had peeled, and he was to be 
driven round and round the tree till all his 
guts were wound about the trunk. The in¬ 
tention of the punishment clearly was to 
replace the dead bark by a living substi* 
tute taken from the culprit: it was a life 
for alife.. ” 

In a similar vein, the Tonapoo of the 
South Pacific would sacrifice a human 
being on the roof of a newly constructed 
temple to propitiate the forest spirits who 
might still be in the timber. The Mandel- 
ings of Sumatra were far less brutal, They 
apologetically told the tree-spirits that 


the Colonial Dutch authorities has 
ordered them to cut down their dwell¬ 
ings. The Druidic “tree alphabet” was 
ancestor to the Celtic and modem Irish 
alphabets, in which each letter is still also 
the name of a specific tree. To this day 
our Christmas tree and the Maypole 
remain with us as seasonal reminders of 
early Druid tree rituals. 

It is said that less than a millenium ago 
a squirrel could have leaped from tree to 
tree all the way from the Rhine to Siberia. 
Vast forests of oaks, elms, pines and 
chestnuts once covered most of now 
barren Italy and Greece. The desert hills 
of Lebanon we see on our nightly news¬ 
casts were once dense cedar woods. 
Closer to home, concrete-clad Oakland, 
California was in fact an oak land until 
the 19th century shipbuilders put their 
axes to it. (As someone once said, 
America is a place where they cut down 
all the trees and name streets after them.) 
I can’t help but think that weVe lost 
something else along with those thick 


stands of timber. We’ve lost a certain 
sensitivity to the natural world and the 
materials we draw from it. If trees can 
communicate with each other, I feel it is 
likely they can communicate with us, 
too, in some very real but subliminal way. 

Yet the wood that 1 now fabricate into 
furniture and cabinets doesn’t speak very 
loudly to me most of the time. I can relate 
to Sam Maloofs comment in this regard: 

. . there are so many more pieces of 
wood in my future that I have no time for 
leisurely conversations with a single 
piece. My communications with wood, 
therefore, are very efficiently con¬ 
densed’* In my last column 1 closed by 
stating that I needed to fall in love with 
my work again, and I now realize that 
much of the lovers* quarrel 1 have had 
with woodworking resulted from a total 
lack of dialogue with my chosen 
medium. As with any relationship, you 
have to keep the magic alive. 

Yes, there is some kind of wonderful 

continued on page 32 



Learn fine 
woodworking and 
furniture 
design. 

An intensive full-time learning 
situation emphasizing tradi¬ 
tional technique as welf as 
modern methods of wood¬ 
working, 

Individual level instruction, 
ample work areas and an in¬ 
dustrially furnished machine 
room provide a stimulating 
and efficient learning situa¬ 
tion for the serious wood¬ 
working student of limited ex¬ 
perience Bench spaces 
are available for Fall 

Ask US atjoul our sum¬ 
mer workshops in traditional 
hand tool joinery, 


Write or call; 

Primrose 

Center 

401 West Railroad St. 
Missoula. MT 59302 

{406} 728-5911 


KEEP THE NOISE DOWN . . . 


WITH THE NEW SOUND DIFFUSER 


Does your dust collector 
make too much noise? Don’t 
put up with It any longer. 
Reduce the noise level by 
half (10 dba) with the Sound 
Diffuser, Does not restrict 
air laovement or reduce 
the efficiency of the dust 
collector * 

The Sound Diffuser fits 
inside the dust bag and 
attaches to the unit exhaust 
outlet. The only require* 
ment Is that your dust bag 
have a 12* mlnlumum opening 
In the bottom, to get the 
diffuser In the bag. We 
have dust bags of all sizes, 
too. Diffuser fits all drum 
and cabinet dust collectors. 



Order the Sound Diffuser with the coupon below, or call 
us for more Information -- 815/325*2042. 


Please send me_Oust Collector Sound 

Olffuseris), part 1289, at 549.50 each- FREE SHIPPING, 

Type (Manufacturer and Model) 
of dust collector; Klean Environment, Inc. 

P,0, Sox 179 
Malta, IL 60150 

Outside dia, of unit exhaust 

outlet: _ Name:_ 

Company_ 

_ Enclosed Is my check Address:_ 

Please send C,0,D* _ 
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How do you line the paper slot in a computer printer stand? 


Very easily. 

And in about 5 seconds. 



Jttflt follow these simple steps; 

L Howt a 17 * X 1^4* slot In printer stand 
top. 

2. Insert onr specially deslfned gromiiiet 
liner Into slot. 

(Optional; Apply retention 

lines of grommet, then Insert Into slot). 

3. End of task. 


Now you can easily eliminate paper 
snags, hang-ups, tears, and customer com¬ 
plaints. Best of all, you can give your print¬ 


er stand paper slot a nice hnishing touch at 
a reasonable price and with virtually no 
labor cost. 

This is a high quality injection molded 
part that will enhance the good design of 
your computer furniture. It comes in stock 
colors of black and medium dark brown, 
or in your custom color to match your fur- 
niturc- 

Slol dimensions are 17* X grom¬ 
met overall is l7Vi*X2V4'. Grommet is 
114' deep and we can cut to fit depth of 


your printer top. 

Please contact us for a free sample and 
brochure. 


DOUGMOCKETT 
& COMPANY 

Box 3333f Dept, pw. 483 
Udanhattaii Beach, CA B0266 
(213)318-2491 Telex 181872 



TOYS 

Plans and kits for all types of 
wooden toys. Hardwood wheels, 
pegs, dowels, people, smoke¬ 
stacks, cams, balls, rope, etc. 
; CATALOG $1.00 

Clwry Tree Teys. Belmont OH 4371B {14/494.1749 



WORLD’S GREATEST 
COLLECTION 

OLO FASHIOHES 

Furniture Parts, 
Hardware, Fittings & Supplies 


illustrated 

CATALOGUE 

sent upon receipt of $2.00 

19th CENTURY 
Hardware & Supply Co, 

P,0, Box 599 Dept. B 
Rough & Beady, CA 95975 


<=Ho.’ultaood 

Ouamy Kitn-DHaO Mesquite, Walnut & Ash 
Lumber - Tumtn§ Stock - Gun Blanks - Cuslom MhlRna 
(602) 746-2580 


F^0£ RT a ABOLT 3621 E. 44th St. # 12 

GenefBl Manager Tucson, AZ 85713 



ASHMAN TECHNICAL LTD. 

Machinery • Tools * Shop Equlpmant 
351 Nash Road N., Hamilton. Ont. Can. L8H 7P4 
(416) 560-2400 



4 !> Rockwell 


SUPER SALE 
PRICES 


10’’ ROCKWELL 
UNISAW 
Model 34-457 SX 
3 H.P. Single Phase — 230 V 
Magnetic Starter 

$1240. U.S. Funds 



ROCKWBJ. DELTA 12" 
WOOD LATHE 
I $|pi»d Modei 46-201 

c/w Cabinet — Electrics Extra 


$880. U.S. Funds 

IMibAi Speed Mode/ - 
Phem on request. 


Shipments Freight Coiect 
— No Other Charges — 

(UmiM quanl/des ssa A M ri e ) 
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The National Carvers Museum 


One Man^s Dream Attracts 10,000 Carvings to 

Colorado Springs Showplace 


by Charles Harris 



Nestled against the backdrop of the 
Rocky Mountains, in the shadow of 
massive Pikes Peak, sits the National 
Carvers Museum. This unique, six-sided 
building houses more than 10,000 wood 
carvings by thousands of artists and crafts- 
persons from around the world, and is the 
focus of an impressive educational and 
promotional effort. 

The Museum, and the organization be¬ 
hind it, are the dream of Harry Mcech, 
now president of the National Carvers 
Museum Foundation. Harry started carv¬ 
ing years ago as a break from the stresses 
of his job at a Midwest utility company. In 
1965 he Joined other whiltlers in the 
National Woodcarving Association, a 
group with about 2,000 members at the 
time. As the Association grew, Harry 
thought about ways to help preserve and 
promote the art of woodcarving. In 1969 he 
approached the board of directors of the 
Association with a proposal; build a 
national museum as a showplace for carv¬ 
ing. The board turned him down. 

Still convinced that his idea was sound, 
Harry sought other avenues to fulfill his 
dream of a national showplace and center 
for wood carvers. When a contractor 
friend donated eight acres of land in scenic 
Monument, Colorado, just outside of Col¬ 
orado Springs, Harry chanered the non- 


Nathnat Canvrs Museum founder and Presi¬ 
dent Harr}' Meech^ with one of the 10^000 cann¬ 
ings on display at the Cotomdo museum. 
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profit National Carvers Museum Founda¬ 
tion in Colorado. Through his own promo¬ 
tional efforts and those of a carefully 
selected board of directors, Harry built the 
Museum’s membership up to the point 
where construction of the building could 
begin. In the spring of 1972, ground was 
broken for the unusual building; the 
museum opened its doors to the public a 
year later. Meanwhile, Harry personally 
loaded hundreds of donated and loaned 
carvings into his car and drove them from 
Chicago to Colorado for display. 

Since the official dedication of the 
Museum on July 14, 1974, the original 
mortgage on the building has been paid 
off. Now, plans arc underway for the con¬ 
struction of an educational wing as an ad¬ 
dition to the original 10,000 square foot 
structure. 

Since the beginning all funding has been 
through private donations and dues; no 
state or federal monies have been used. 
Thanks to the efforts of such notable wood 
carvers as radio personality Paul Harvey 
and astronaut Scott Carpenter, the 
museum is prospering. The Foundation 
now has more than 27,000 members, in¬ 
cluding 3,000 Life Members. 

The museum attracts thousands of 
visitors each year. Among the 10,000-plus 
carvings on display are a series of more 
than 100 binds from the International Wood 
Collectors Association, each carved of a 
different wood. The walls of the upper 
level of the building are covered with 
helpful, step-by-step examples of many 
popular carving techniques. The visitor 
can follow each stage in the carving of a 
caricature, a wooden chain and others. 
One of the largest carvings on display is an 
87 * continuous chain, carved over a period 
of 35 years from a single ponderosa pine 
stump by George Clark of Colorado. Pro¬ 
minently displayed on the main level is a 
massive bear, carved by Dugo Nore of 
California, and “The Spirit of *76" by Art 
McKellips of Oregon (see photo). 

The 10,000 square foot museum houses eduea- 

fUmal displays, memoriai exhibits and donated 

canings. The museum also includes a store 

yvhich sells books, patterns and some carvings. 


Admission to the Museum is free for 
members, $2.00 for adult non-members. 
The building is open daily from 9 to 5. In 
addition to the museum itself, the Founda¬ 
tion publishes a 60-page monthly maga¬ 
zine, 17ie Mallet, and more than 30 educa¬ 
tional books on all phases of wood carving. 
There are even carving lessons available 
on videotape for purchase or rental by 
wood carving groups around the country. 
A staff of 14 maintains the museum, 
publishes the magazine and books, and 
helps run the numerous woodcarving 
classes held at the museum. 

Among the most popular activities at the 
Museum is an anniversary celebration 
held each July* This summer will mark the 
10th anniversary of the dedication, and 
more than 500 woodcarvers from all 
across the country will converge on Wood- 
carvers Park surrounding the Museum for 
this July 7-22 event. Classes, seminars, 
displays and other activities are all on the 
schedule. 


For more information on the National 
Carvers Museum and the celebration this 
summer, contact NCM at 14960 Wood- 
carver Road, Monument, CO 80132. 




P.O. Bok 06243 
Portland, Oregon 97206 
(503) 777-2291 


West 
Coast 
Veneer 
Store 


RETAIL VENEER 

Clipping & Jointing 

$2,50 sample kit available 
(refunded with first order) 

Send for free prke list. 


FURNITURE KITS 


Unique Queen 
Anne and 
Chippendale 
furniture kits of 
solid walnut, 
cherry, and 
mahogany^ Ktir 
Lomplctc full color 
brochure send 
SI.00 to: 


15937 Washington St. Dept. G1 
Gurnee, II 60031 




HAHD SAW 
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Bigleaf Maple 


by David Paul Eck 


If there is a tree that I am especially fond 
of, it is the bigleaf maple. It is both a 
beautiful tree to live with and a fine wood 
to work. Common here in the Pacific 
Northwest and fast growing like the 
slender alder, the bigleaf maple matures 
into a broad striking shape. The tree 
develops a large trunk leading to stout 
branches that reach outward, eventually 
terminating at hugh five-fingered leaves. In 
the winter the maple tree presents an 
ominous shape against the sky; in the fell 
it splashes the Northwest s green forests 
with gorgeous orange and gold color 
Beneath its grey furrowed bark, how¬ 
ever, there is more. The wood of the 
Western maple is a soft, subtle material. 
When finished with oil or shellac its sur¬ 
face radiates with warmth and intimacy. 
Harder than alder, but considerably softer 
than the Eastern sugar maple, the bigleaf 
maple has the reputation of being some¬ 
what unstable, a characteristic typical of 
the Northwest's fast growing hardwoods. 
When resawing or ripping Western maple, 
allow for more waste and expect a bit of 
cupping or bending. 

Even after Western maple has been fin¬ 
ished, it is still very sensitive to moisture. 
Take care in allowing for movement and be | 
extremely cautious when using this wood ^ 
in thin members (such as in chairs), | 
Bigleaf maple makes a nice choice of \ 
wood for casework: amioires, showcases, g 
chests, dressers and the like. Be aware that b 


it might dent fairly easily on tables and 
desk tops; given the right plank, though, I 
wouldn't hesitate to use it. 

Although Western maple machines eas- 


Arrrtoire of Wextent maple and ammatic cedar, 
by Don and Dtiny Cameron of Bmfand, 
Oregon. 



ily, the quality of the machined surfece 
usually is only feir at best; it has a tendency 
to fuzz like alder does. The sawdust from 
surfece planing \^festem maple is more like 
shavings; the fibers of this wood seem to 
resist being cut across the grain. On one 
occasion while rabbeting a panel of this 
wood, I noticed a strange noise coming 
from the router. After shutting off the tool 
I discovered a long strand of maple tangled 
around the cutter and shaft like a piece of 
string. Unusual, yes, but not surprising for 
Western maple. 

Hand planing is a different matter. Big¬ 
leaf maple handplanes easily, and the re¬ 
sults are beautiful, I get great results from 
my low angled Japanese planes which 
seem to perform best, as a rule, in softer 
woods. Here those long thin slices of wood 
are a welcome sight. 

Another attraction of Western maple is 
the extraordinary figure found in many 
trees. Some tra^s display a fiddleback pat¬ 
tern, others a soft rolling quilled pattern, 
both of which display unusual depth and 
color. Even the highly figured planks plane 
extremely well with handplanes, I use my 
figured woods very sparingly, reserving 
them for drawer fronts, doors and areas 
that will highlight their unique beauty. Ap¬ 
parently many natives here see no value in 
these wavy-grained trees; year after year I 
see a great deal of fiddleback maple in 
firewood stacks ready to warm the toes of 
our winter residents. Nevertheless, if you 
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can get to the maple tree before the split¬ 
ting maul does, it is well worth the effort to 
flitch-cut and dry this common wood, 
figured or not. 

Despite its rather dubious reputation as 
an unstable wood. Western maple has its 
place, I don i expect the maple to do 
anything it doesn’t do well, and it returns 
the favor by providing beautiful trees 
around my shop, heat for my home, and its 
finest planks for my furniture. As a crafts¬ 
man, I couldn’t ask for more. 

About the author: David Paul Eck is a 
Jitmiture maker in North Bend, ^Vashing- 
ton, whose fiimimre is shown in galleries 
on the West Coast. He also teaches lumd- 
joinery and furniture construction in 
Bellevue, Mishington. 



WOOD PARTS 

TOY, FURNITURE, CRAFT & GAME 



Wheels • Spindles 
• Balls • Knobs 
• Shaker pegs • And more! 

Sfnce 19271 Send $1.00 ter Catalog. 


P.O. Box 824EPW 

Narthlielil, IL 8QB93 • (312)446-5200 



Tirad of woltlng for toob? 


FROG TOOL CO. 

Dept IA 

P.O. Box U 
Ventura, CA 93008 


Frog's new Ventura location is ready 
to meet your needs with fast depend¬ 
able service. Our new lOS page color 
catalog is Oiled with our top quality 
imported and domestic hand wood’ 
working tools. 



Wood Moisture Meters 


Poekel’Slze 
MINI LIGNO 

m, 7%. .. 20% 

ony 

$110 


* Unique * Convenient * Easy to Use 

. _iortea tor moislure melers to monitor wood moisture and EMC during drying. 

Specially suited tof small dry kilns - conwonlionial, tMiunudiilying or solar dry knos. 

New free brochures for motsiore meiers electrodes and ali aocesgories'! 


ionotnst ^ aaT45*pw 

gy * Portland. OR97230 

503 257-0957 


Visil our bo^lh at tfio 

W<Kkjng Wilh Wood Show 
.n Now York and San Francisco 


A Ukstem maple tree mat the author !r studio. 
Someday this mil be siahhed into jtne lumber. 



STACKING BOOKCASE! 
BARRISTER’S BOOKCASE!! 
LAWYER’S BOOKCASE!!! 


Whatever you call 
it...you can build 
this beautiful 
bookcase with 
stacking shelves, 
aach with its own 
glass door that 
lifts up and slides 
back. 

No special hard¬ 
ware required. 

Step-by-step 
plans — detailed 
illustrations. 

You have the tools, 
(table saw and 
router) All you 
need is the planU 


3 shelf unit 
37"w It 44-1 /4^"h X 
l 2 -l/ 2 "d 

Order Plan 004 
$14.00 


Send check or money order to: 

About Time Plans, Dept. Pi2-3 

7707 Aurora N. / Seattle, WA 98103 

Brochure S 1.00 - refunded with order. 



Wood Toy 
Parts & 
Patterns 



Largest Selection 
sk The “Standard of the 
Industry” 
since 1972 


Wholesale 
Catalog Free 

Toys, Inc. 

Dept. 20, Tahoe City,, 
CA 95730-5459 
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TOOLS 


D 


WOODS 


MAKE TOYS—Plans. Kits—Hardwood Wheels. 
Parts, Dowels. Catalog $t,00—Cherry Tree Toys. 
Belrr^om Ohio 43718. 




TOOLS 


D 


THE TOOL GUY—Used tools of all kinds— 
specializing in woodworking tools. Over 600 
planes in stock. 500 chisels, 100 hand saws, 
braces, bits, wood rules, etc. Stanley planes 
#55 with cutters—$350, #45—$100. #2 - 
$125. #3—$30. #4—$15. #5—$20. #6—$30. 
#7-^$40, #8—$60, #98 and #99 side 
rabbet—$80. Mail Orders and want lists 
welcome. Satisfaction guaranteed. Call for 
appointment or come by. Dave Paling. (415) 
334*7295, 227 Ney St., San Francisco, CA 
94112. 


A highly refined double-edged crooked knife is 
now available to carvers, sculptors and others 
who work in a flowing line. Ever work with a prop¬ 
erly designed crooked knife? You won't believe 
it! Send stamp for information. Kestrel Tool Rt.1, 
Box 1762, Lopez. WA 98261. 


SHOPSMITH OWNERS—router bit holder 
designed especially for you, also S-in-l lathe 
chuck. Brandywine Wood and Tool. Dept. PW. 
2413 Driftwood Dr, Wilmington. DE 19810. 


GRID PAPER '25mm squares, large sheets 27" 
X 34", 5 sheets for $4.00, extra sheets .75 each. 
Brandywine Wood and Tool, Dept. PW, 2413 
Driftwood Dr. Wilmington. DE 19810. 


SANDERS, ROUTERS, PLANERS, DRILLS, 
JIGSAWS, AND MORE. Save Up To 4Q/Off List 
Prices! SPECIAL—Ryobi S500 Pad Sander 
$39.95 PPD With Purchase Of Another Power 
Tool - Limited Time Offer FREE Price List Or 
Add $1 For Full Catalog. MASTER CRAFTS¬ 
MAN. Dept405. Box 307. Xenia, Ohio 45385. 


SORRY CHISELS—Outstanding selection of 
handled, unhand led and HSS chisels. Brandy¬ 
wine Wood and Tool. Dept. PW, 2413 Driftwood 
Dr, Wilmington, DE 19810. 



WOODS 




FREE Cabinetmaker Screwdriver or Chisel offer. 
Send Today for FREE details! Master Craftsman 
Company, Box 307, Xenia, Ohio 45365. 

Order the original Aluminum Alloy bar clamps in 
full cartons of 10. any one size, $13.00 to $17.00 
each prepaid. New clamps for the cabinet 
maker, picture frame and door jigs plus five at- 
lachmenls for the Shopsmith Mark V and Multi 
Tool import. Write Universal Clamp Corp. 6905 
Cedros Ave., \^n Nuys, CA 91405 


World's best value in workbenches— 
EUROBENCH—free catalog Tennessee 
Hardwood--B00 Main St.—Woodbury TN 37190. 
Exact replica of Swiss TO" bench—only $144 
plus freight. (615) 563-2223. 


Overholtzer Guitar side bender. Dreadnought 
shape, like new $250. (415) 567*9902 Eves. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC LUMBER- 
Bocote, Padouk. Teak. Purpleheart. Shedua, 
Koa, Mansonia, Imbuia. Oak, Lignum Vitae. 
Cherry, Cocobolo, Walnut, Basswood, 
Mahogany and more. AUSTIN HARD- 
WOODS-TACOMA 3622 96th S.W. Tacoma. 
WA, 98499. (206) 582-5454 


EXOTIC & DOMESTIC WOODS-Rosewood 
Specialists: logs and lumber available, cut to any 
dimension, no minimum, samples mailed. 
Musical instrument and turning stock. Air- 
dri ed/Ki In-dried. Great selection. Call (206) 
671-8123 or 647-1136 or write: SunFree Woods, 
219 Prospect Street, Bellingham, WA 98225. 

BRIARWOOD—Greek briar. Plateaux, 
ebauchon and souche. Highest quality, bargain 
prices. Write for information and price list. 

J. Mariner, RO. Box 175, El Dorado Hills, CA 
95630. 


WALNUT & OAK VENEER-Entire stock, 
estimate 300 sheets 4' x 8'. glued and taped. 
Not all sheets remained whole through moving 
as tape has deteriorated at some joints. Private, 
not a business. May consider splitting lot, 
depending on offer Call Nevin R. Danner with 
offer evening or Saturday (503) 995-6643 Harris¬ 
burg. Oregon. 


EXOTIC WOODS: Bocote. Blackwood. 
Cocobolo. Ebonies. Lignum Vitae. Rosewoods, 
Snakewood, Tulipwood, others. Logs, planks, 
turning stock. GILMER WCMDDWORKS. 10426 
N.W. Uidlaw. Portland. OR 97229 or (503) 
292-6579. 



Child's Kum-aparl chair plans full size $300. No 
nails, screws, glue. Many other furniture, novelty, 
toy plans. Woodshapers, 5227 SE Drake, Hills¬ 
boro, OR 97123 


WOODCRAFTS—Veteran craftsman has ex¬ 
perienced $1000 Crafts Shows, will send plans 
for 6 best selling wood items for $500. Bennett 
Woodworking. Rt.8. Box 6B0-S, Pensacola, FL 
32506. 


60 BEAUTtFUL BARN PLANS Garages. 
Workshops, Sheds, Homes, Catalog $3. (Re¬ 
fundable). Ashlandbarns, 990PW Butlercreek, 
Ashland. OR 97520 


BANDSAW OWNERS, Produce $100 a day 
making bandsaw puzzle boxes. Plans $5,95 in¬ 
cludes four styles. Bennett Woodworking. Rt.8, 
Box 680-S, Pensacola, FL 32506 


Classified Market Information: Rate 50 cents 
per word, minimum 25 words. Payment must ac¬ 
company all classified ads. Deadline for Issue 
19 (June/July 1984) is April 15, 1984. Pacific 
Woodworker, 1300 Galaxy Way, Suite 8, Con¬ 
cord CA 94520 (415) 671-9852. 
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MISCELLAHEOUS 


ATTENTION CRAFTSPEOPLE—The Good- 
fellow Catalog Press, publishers of The Good- 
fellow Catalog of Wonderful Things No*3, is 
sponsoring a crafts fair at Oakland's Festival at 
the Lake on June t, 2, and 3,1984. Attendance 
in excess of 50,000, low booth fee, excellent fair. 
Limited space. For an application, write now: 
Festival Craft Market, cfo Goodfellow Catalog, 
Box 4520, Berkeley, CA 94704. (415) 428*0142. 


Crafts cooperative proposed: Craftsmen 
wanted to join retired college professor (owner 
of 10 commercial & 40 residential lots) in 
"CRAFTSCENTRE" in Frazier Mountain Park 
(Halfway between Los Angeles & Bakersfield, 3 
miles off F5). Large community center and 
county park near by. John Luther, 1175 Kipling 
Ave, Los Angeles, CA 90041. 


FREE! Information on 100 Sateltite Television 
Channels plus free catalog of proven do-it- 
yourself plans^kits for easy, low-cost, attractive 
satellite antennas. Also, wholesale electronic 
components. GFI-13, Box 9108, Missoula, MT 
59807. 406-642-3405. "Consumer Guide to 
Satellite Television" - $6.95 


News & Notes 

continued from page 35 


Woven To Size Brass Grilles 

The Woodworkers’ Store sells decora¬ 
tive brass grilles custom woven to size for 
use with hutches, shutters, breakfronts and 
cabinets. The grilles are available in two 
styles and varying mesh sizes. More infor¬ 
mation is available from The Wood¬ 
workers’ Store, 21801 Industrial Blvd., 
Rogers, MN 55374. 



Splinter Remover 

What’s the best way to remove those 
stubborn splinters? A good pair of high 
quality, sharp tweezers, such as the 
Splmter Remover pair from Tweezerman. 
Simply sterilize the tip in alcohol and use 
the points for easy removal, The tweezers 
are $9.95 from Tweezerman, Box 361, 
Roslyn, NY 11576 or call (800) 645-3340, 



Bimex Tools 

Bimex has a line of custom-designed 
tools said to have long life when used in 
diverse materials such as soft or hard 
woods, particleboard, plywood and plas¬ 
tics, A 64-page catalog includes saw- 
blades, router bits, drill bits, corrugated 
back knife bars and solid carbide knife in¬ 
sert cutters. The catalog is available free 
from Bimex® Inc,, 3617 Shallowford Rd,, 
Atlanta, GA 30340. 



Smaller Carbide Shaper Cutters 

Freeborn Tool Company has added a 
Mini-Pro line of carbide shaper cutters to 
its cutter selection. The new cutters are- 
almost all less then 3" in diameter, and sell 
for less than larger cutters. All are OSH A 
orange for good visibility. Custom shapes 
are also available. Contact Freeborn Tool 
Company, 3355 East Trent Ave., Spokane, 
WA 99202 or (509) 535-3075. 


Working Small 

continued from page S 

he doesn’t have to deal with the consign¬ 
ment process most custom woodworkers 
encounter. woodworker working under 
consignment can have thousands of dollars 
tied up, with nothing coming in. The po¬ 
tential is always there for a big check out of 
the blue, but it is a very iffy proposition. 
And if the piece gets dinged up, it’s the 
woodworker’s problem” 

Miniatures are Cris’s primary work, but 
occasionally he branches out into other 
fields. His display cases {see photo) are a 
perennial best seller. Constructed entirely 
of madione, tan oak and other local woods, 
the cases have no right angles- Every 
corner and side is an engineering marvel* 
‘T like the appeal to geometry in these 
complicated cases,” he says. Again, Cris 
makes extensive use of temporary jigs to 
produce a few cases at a time. He also 
produces some wooden puzzles. In feet, he 
holds a copyright on a puzzle he invented 
10 years ago, “Puzzles are a product I 
enjoy making,” Cris notes. 

AJthough he’s been successftil in selling 
his work, Cris still faces squarely the 
problems of a narrow market that he feels 
all woodworkers doing quality work even¬ 
tually must confront. The average person 
may appreciate his work, but can’t afford 
it. “Ifs difficult to do what you want to do 
creatively and spiritually and still survive.” 
He has considered developing a “bread 
and butter” item for a volume market, a 
dependable production item to help sup- 
pon the work he prefers to do. But he’s 
aware of the contradictions involved: ”A 
bread and butter item can be contrary to 
the quality of the other things you make. If 
I Sian getting tired of it or bored with it, it 
would show up in the work,” Thus fer, Cris 
Hollinshead has blended his creative 
energy, high standards of workmanship 
and a mechanical talent to produce his 
delicate miniatures and the other pieces he 
makes without compromising on the ap¬ 
proach and lifestyle he has chosen. 
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Woodworker's 

Reader’s Services 
Moving? Renewing your sub¬ 
scription? Sending a gift sub¬ 
scription? Use this handy form to 
speed your request. 

D Start a new subscription to 
Pacific Woodworker. 

□ Renew my Pacific Wood- 
worker. 

□ Send a gift subscription and 
card to the address below. 

□ Change my address effec¬ 
tive _(date) 

—Subscription Rates — 

One year (6 Issues) *9^^ 

Two years (12 Issues) *15’^ 

Make checks payable to: 

Pacific Woodworker 

or charge my MasterCard/ 

MasterCard __ or VISA_oi^> 

Card Number__ 

Expiration Date _ 

Signature_ 

{Required for shIcs) 

Send this form and your payment to: 

Pacific Woodworker 
EGW Publishing Company 
1300 Galaxy Way, Suite 8 


i» Concord, CA 94520 





Back Issue 
Special! 


While Supplies Last 
ALL BACK ISSUES — '1.00 Ea. Postpaid 

Complete 
Sets: 


1-6 

$5.00 

1-12 

$11.00 

1-13 

$12.00 

1-14 

$13.00 

1-14 & 16 

$14.00 


Send Check or Money Order to: 

PACIFIC WOODWORKER 

EGW Publishing Co., 1300 Galaxy Way 
Suite 8, Concord, CA 94520 


Name_ 

Address 

City_ 

State_ 


Zip 


TOTAL AMOUNT $_ 


-Issues Wanted 


nr. SOLD OUT 
#16: New Woodworking Tools, 
T-Square saw fence. Brick-laid 
countertops, Finishing Tech¬ 
niques, Carving Miniatures, Craft 
Fairs, Through-Lay techniques. 
#15: SOLD OUT 

#14: College of the Redwoods 
Woodworking Program, Ply¬ 
wood Computer Cabinetry, Wood¬ 
working in Hawaii, Craft Shows, 
Mag-Pad Test Report. 

#13: Women in Woodworking, 
Curved Marquetry Panels, Calif¬ 
ornia Crafts Show, Finishing Tips, 
Pelican Carving, Part 2, Northern 
California Woodworkers Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Volume 2, Issues 7-12« Complete 

set $6,00, while supplies last. Sam 


Maloof, Woodworking in Hawaii, 
Tsumura saw blade. Making 
wooden boxes, Router Guide, 
Wood fmishes^Bill Horgos, Hen- 
niker Saw, Carving a Pelican, 
Bud Vases, Mail Order Wood¬ 
working, Establishing a Wood¬ 
working Business, SealaceU finish, 
and more. 


Volume 1, Issues 1-6, complete 
set $5.00, while supplies last. 
Table Saw guide. Wooden Boxes, 
Sanding Belt cleaner test report. 
Chair Design, Rima Sharpening 
Jig Test report. Profiles of sculp¬ 
tor Lucius Upshaw and carver Bill 
Booras, Stanley dovetail fixture 
test, special issue on dust, noise 
prevention, tests of Carter band 
saw guide and Milwaukee electric 
chain saw. 
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The cutting edge... 

Many years of industrial cutting tool 
experience now available to the professional 
woodworker as well. 



>ee your DMlii distributor for complete 
ine of cutting tools. . 



1350 S. 15th St., Louisville, Ky. 40210, (502) 587-6851 
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in the next issue . . . More About Finishing 

Product Review: Staple Guns 
Guide to Galleries and Stores 


and all the regular features of Pacific Woodworker 

Don’t miss Issue 19 of Pacific Woodworker 

Subscribe today! 

(see page 46) 


Address correction requested. 


Pacific Woodworker 
1300 Galaxy Way, Suite 8 
Concord, CA 94520 
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